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Articte I, 


The Hiftory of England from the Acceffion of James 1.. to the Elewa~ 
tion of tht Howfé of Hanover. By Catharine Macaulay. Vol. 

dK. - 4te. -Pri iss. Johnfton, Davies, Almon, .Robinfon 
and Roberts, and Cadell. [ Concluded, ] 


w\HE bringing words back to their original fignifications, is 
almoft as bold an undertaking as that of annexing to. 
them new ideas. The hiftory before us, in every page, talks of 
the kingly office as intended for the good of the people ; and the 
fovereign, or minifters, or both, as being anfwerable for its exercife! 
Our atithor looks with undazzled eyes on the blaze of a diadem, 
and feems to think it poffible, that a great monarch may be a 
low, thuffling, difingenuous flave to bigotry and love of power. 
Though every Englifhman of fober fenfe at prefent is convinced, 
that a king, as fiich; was created for his people’s ‘good ;: yet 
to have averred fuch a doétrine in the reign of any of the 
Stuarts, would have been deemed feditious, if not treafonable ; 
becaufe a charaéterintrinfic, indelible, and facred, in every fenfe 
of the word, conftituted the idea of royalty among thole worthip- 
pers of the golden calf. nti ha 
Talk to a rigorous high-chutch clergyman of an owerfeer, he 
could not in ten months time detach the idea of fuch a voca- 
tion from that of a parifh-officer; whéreas the word difoop, or 
epifcopus, in its original fignification, literally implies an oqer- 
Seer of the church; and, with all due deference to fafhionable modes, 
the fame ought to.be its proper fignification at this very day. 
How long would it be before a thorough-bred courtier would 
underftand a plain bred man, if he fhould mention one. of our 
great men by the term of a-public footman, or waiter ?. though 
nothing is more certain, than that a minifter (in Latin esa 
of ftate, had originally po other meaning... But no words have 
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fhifted their fenfes more remarkably than the terms prerogative 
and privilege. According to the original meaning of each, pre- 
rogative was the privilege of giving the firft vote, and privilege * 
was the prerogative arifing from a bye-law in favour of a par- 
‘ticular perfon. To produce inftances of this kind would 
be endlefs ; nor fhould we have mentioned them here, had not 
the obfervation been intimately conneéted with the fubjed of the 
work before us. A reader who fits down to perufe it with the 
panics of found upon his fpirits, will find but forry entertain- 
ment. Ifthrough education or prejudice he has loft fight of 
firft principles, either in government or religion, let him not 
take this hiftory in his hand. 

We left our author when fhe had finifhed her comparifon 
between the parliamentary and royal armies. She chaftizes lord 
Clarendon in a note, for infinuating that the king’s army had 
ever been well difciplined, fober, and diligent ; and that they 
feem’d to have quitted thofe weapons to their enemies for thofe 
of licence, diforder, and impiety, She thinks that the king, 
by introducing into the conftitution arbitrary power, naturally 
encouraged tyranny in his officers and licentioufnefs in his party ; 
« whilft (continues fhe) the parliament, who had undertaken the 
bufinefs of reformation, neceflarily incited and countenanced 
thofe manners and condué which would produce that effect. 
Vice and ignorance are the only fupport of tyranny, as virtue 
and knowledge are the fupport of freedom.” Though we fin- 
cerely believe that the royalifts, from the principles of their king 
and commanders, were capable of every thing that was nefarious 
and flagitious, yet we can by no means allow that the parliamen- 
tarians were all of them faints and philofophers ; neither can we 
admit that their fuccefles were owing fo much to virtue and 
knowlege, as to that difcipline which they acquired (it is no 
matter by what means) either from experience, fentiment, or 
pay tar But the truth is, the fuccefles of the parliamen- 
tarians were in a great meafure owing to another caufe, fome- 
where mentioned by this writer, though little attended to. by 
modern hiftorians : we mean the largenefs of their pay ; for we 
will venture to fay, that, making allowance for the advanced 
price of provifions and the decreafed value of money, the pay 
of one of their common foldiers equalled that of a fubaltern in 
one of our marching regiments. 

The readgr may eafily conceive that Mrs, Macaulay recounts 
with particular alacrity the rapid fucceffes of the parliament’s 
army after the battle of Nafeby ;.and her narrative coincides 
with thofe of the royalifts, both as to the fagts and the profii- 


n * See Aulus Gellius, k 10.°¢, 10. 
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pate charaéters of Goring and Gerrard, the king’s two gene, 
tals. She mentions very flightly the almoft incredible ‘fac- 
ceffes of Montrofe in Scotland, at the head of forme ragged 
Irifhmen and half-armed Highlanders. This hiftory, howevér, 
affords a proof that conqueft and triumph are not the infepa- 
rable attendants of wirtue and freedom. The two latter cha- 
rafters belong, at leaft, with as much propriety to the Scotch, as 
the Englifh parliamentarians; and yet Montrofe, with not 
above fifteen hundred of his raggamuffins, totally defeated feven 
or eight veteran armies of thofe fons of religion and Liberty, 
commanded and well difciplined by experienced officers, with 
full complements of arms, artillery, pay, and provifion ; none 
of the armies confifting of fewer than four, and fome of them 
amounting toten, thoufand men.—Our hiftorian mentions none 
of thofe amazing vidtories ; nor that the advantage obtained by 
Lefley over Montrofe was gained by furprifeé, when the latter 
had not above feven hundred men, and was furrounded by the. 
former with fix thoufand regular troops; horfe and foot, She 
likewife. takes no notice of Lefley’s valour in ordering 
the women and boys attending Montrofe’s army, and two 
hundred of his foldiers, who had thrown down their atms, to 
be butchered in cold blood; befides a thoufand other inhuma- ° 
nities. It did not perhaps fall under her plan, as an Englith 
hiftorian, to mention that Montrofe, at the time of his defeat, 
had been abandoned, if not betrayed, by all the leading royalifts 
in Scotland, excepting the marquis of Douglas and lord Ogilvie ; 
and that the Lefley who defeated him was a fubordinate gene- 
tal to Lefley, earl of Leven, who commanded the blockade of 
“Hereford. Wecannot, however, help thinking that our au- 
thor ought to have mentioned the fervice performed by the 
latter to the Englifh Independents, who voted him a jewel of 
five hundred pounds value, for having betrayed to them a letter 
fent him from the king by fir William Fleming. Perhaps, up- 
on reyiewing the engagements entered into by the Englifh par- 
liament with the Scots, and the fervices performed by the latter, 
the reader may not be of opinion that the Independents be- 
haved with all the good faith which was due to allies, efpecially 
as the armies under the Lefleys were long left to fhift for them- 
felves, for want of their ftipulated pay. - ; 7 
Having fafely lodged the king in the Scotch camp before New- 
ark, Mrs. Macaulay makes a tranfition to the affairs of Ireland, 
in difcuffing which we think fhe far excels all her predeceffors in 
that itiportant but intricate part of hiftory, both by the con- 
viétion fhe leaves upon the mind, ‘and the perfpicuity with 
which fhe manages the proofs of “Charles’s dapl ity. Itis 
plain-from what appears in the volute’ before us, that even Or- 
| Gz ee | mond. 
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mond was the dupe of his idol’s infincerity ; that lord Her- 
bert, earl of Glamorgan, by his treaty with the Irith Pa- 
pifis, and facrificing not only the Proteftant religion, but the 
civil independency of that kingdom, aéted with the fecret con- 
fent and direétion of Charles. This affair has given rife to the 
following ftritures of our biftorian’s pen. 
_ © This infamous treaty with the Irifh rebels, contrary to honour, 
contrary to con{fcience, contrary to the king’s folemn vows, pro- 
feffions, and declarations, though it has puzzied, yet it has not 
, filenced that numerous tribe of bigotted writers who have at- 
tempted the vindication of his charagéter, at the expence of 
truth, morality, and religion. There are of this lift of advo- 
eates who, in contradiftion to. undeniable evidence, have had 
the fhamelefs boldnefs to deny the faét; others, with more mo- 
defty; have preferved an entire filence on the whole tranfaction ; 
whilft others again, whofe talents in the art of fophiftry are in 
no ways inferior to the moft fkilful of the Jefuitical arguers, 
have excufed the king’s conduét on the plea of neceflity ; a-plea 
which, if allowed as_a vindication for guilty aétions, annihilates 
moral law: ftrong temptation is neceflity, guilt incurs necef- 
fity; whilf circumftances, vicious appetites, and even crimes 
themfelves, becoming advocates for more atrocious acts of wick- 
ednefs, give the lye to moral fenfe ; and confound thofe plain 
ideas of vice and virtue which the great Author of our exift- 
énce has implanted in the human mind for the prefervation of 
human innocence : a plea fo contradiftory to undepraved reafon 
tefleéts difgrace on the urger. Neither, were it admitted, 
would it tend to a juftification of the king, who, when his 
affairs in England and the Proteftant intereft in Ireland were in 
a very profperous fituation, before the Irith armies were formed 
under O’Neil and Prefton, when very few of the caftles. and 
none of fhe towns, except Kilkenny, were. in the hands of the 
rebels, before the parliament called in the Scots to their affift- 
ance, when the letters of his friends to his party in Ireland 
fpoke nothing but triumphs, and were full of infults on the low 
tate to which the parliament was reduced, fo early as the 12th. 
of January 1642-3, fentinftru€tions to the marquis of Ormond 
to treat with them of a peace. In another letter, of the ed 
of February, he earneftly defires him to fend him word with all 
fpeed of the particulars of the bufinefs, as how, when, and i in 
what meafure it will be done ; affuring him that it fhould not 
be hindered by the arrival of a more powerful head. In ano- 
ther, of the eighth of the fame month, he commands him to 
flacken nothing in that bufinefs, whatever the juftices might 
fay or do; and that. he would hinder his Proteftant fubjects 
from coneurring with them i in ¢ an intended requeft for topping 
the 
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the.execution of his commiffion to. treat with the rebels. Oa 
the 23d of April, 1643, the king writes, ** Ormond, ! have 
fent you herewith acommand and power to make a ceflation 
with the rebels, which, though it be not fo formally legal as [ 
could wifh, yet I defire you earneftly to put thofe my com- 
mands in execution; and as foon as that is done, Ormond muft 
bring over the Irith army under his command to Chetter.” The 
king aGtually drew out of Ireland fome of . the forces neceflary 
for the defence of the Proteftants in that kingdom, before the 
ceffation with the rebels was concluded, or the Scots invading 
England was propofed or thought on, The promifes he made 
the Papilts, in confideration of their condefcending to fave ap- 
pearances in the negociation at Oxford, were of an earlier date 
than the treaty at Uxbridge; a treaty which he only admitted 
to pleafe his own party, and not from any imagined neceflity 
in the fituation ef his affairs, fince he never intended to.come 
to any terms with the parliament. Immediately before the 
Uxbridge treaty, the king wrote two letters to the marquis of 
Ormond to prefs the Irifh to conclude a peace, and to perfuade 
them to fend him a fpeedy affiftance, in England and Scotland : 
in the fecond of thefe he promifes, That the penal laws againft, 
the Papifts fhall not bé put in execution ; and that, when they 
have given him afliftance, he will confent to a tepeal of them, | 
by a law. In a letter immediately after the breaking up of ° 
the treaty, the king commands the marquis of Ormond to con- 
clude a peace with the Irifh, whatever it coft ; and that if the. 
fufpenfion of Poyning’s Ac& for fuch bills as hall be ,agreed on 
between the lieutenant and the Papifts, and the prefent taking - 
away of the penal laws againft Papifts, would do it, he thould 
not think dt a hard bargain, provided they did freely and vi-. 
goroufly engage in his affiftance againft his rebels of. England 
and Scotland; fer which mo cenditions could be too hard, 
“© not being, the king faid, againtt con{cience and honour.’ 
The marguis of Ormond meeting with an interruption in bis 
megociation, by the council of Ireland being of opinion that the 
conditions the rebels ftood on, and the conditions the king was. 
willing to grant, were againft both confcience, and honour, 
his majeity gave the commiffion above: related.to the lord Her- 
bert, ftyled i in the faid commiffion Earl of Glamorgan ;. and 
this at a time when, as himlelf expreffes to the queen, his af- 
fairs were in fuch'a profperous fituation in England, that he itood 
a fair chance for complete viclory: and, in. the fame funthine. 
of fortune, the king wrote, to the queen to promife to whom, 
fhe thought fit, that he would take away ali the penal laws, 
againft the Papifts in England. On the urgent call of neceffity, 
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have rejected every prudent honeft confideration, and violated 
every law divine and moral, to have ferved a mafter on whofe 
fuccefS their fortunes depended ; but that the king’s condefcen- 
fions to the Irith rebels were on a different principle, and from 
other motives, and fo imagined by his own party, is evidenced 
from the nature of undoybred faés, from the teftimony of lord 
Sunderland, and from a letter written by fir George Radcliffe 
to the lord-lieutenant, wherein is the following paflage: “ I 
muft tell you the advice of avery good friend, Mr. Secretary 
Nicholas, who dares not write fo himfelf: you will have many 
‘things recommended by the king and others ; do not juft the 
contrary, but forbear a little till you have returned a civil an- 
fwer, and then do what you will; but let no letters put you 
from your‘own' way.” The king, well acquainted with the 
dread in which his own party beheld the growing influence of 
the Papifts, with the fame arts of deceit, carefully coricealed 
from them, as from the reft of his fubjeéts, his inclination to- 
wards a ¢lofe connettion, ‘and his negociations with the Irith 
rebels, A public difpatch he had made to Ormond, in which 
he commanded him to leave things to the chance of war, rather 
than to give his confent to any fuch allowance of Popery as muft 
_ evidently ‘bring’ deftruction on that profeffion, which, by the’ 
grace of God, he faid, he fhould ever maintain through all 
extremities, -he ‘notified to prince Rupert, with the followin 
felf-commendation : * Iam fending to Ormond fuch a dif- 
patch as, I am fure, will pleafe you and all honeft men :” but, 
in lefs than three months after, in a private letter to the lieu- 
tenant, he writes, “‘ I find by yours to Digby, that you are 
fomewhat cautious not to conclude the peace without at leaft 
the concurrence of the Irifh council, which if you could pro- 
cure, I confefs it would be fo much the better ; and therefore [ 
have fent herewithal another letter to you, "to be communi- 
cated to them, which takes off thofe reftriftions which I have 
laid formerly upon you in a public letter: but the Irith peace 
_ is of fuch abfolute neceffity, that no compliments or particular 
refpeéts whatfoever muft hinder it; wherefore I abfolutely com- 
mand you, and without reply, to execute the directions I fent 
you the 27th of February laft, giving you leave to get the ap- 
probation of the council, ‘fo as, and no otherwife, that by feek- 
ing it you do not hazard the peace, or fo much as an affront, 
by their foolith refufing to concur with you; promifing, upon 
the word of_a king, that, if'God profper me, you fhall be fo 
far from reteiving any prejudice by doing this fo neceffary 4 
work, though alone, that I will account it as one of the chiefeft 
of your great fervices to me ; and accordingly you hall be 
ghought upon by, yours, &c. “ 
‘It 
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* It may not. be improper to fubjoin to thefe obfervations, 
that the king, in-asmeflage to the two houfes the 8th of April, 
1642, folemuly called God to witnefs, that he would never 
confent, upon what prétence foever, to a toleration of the Pov 
pith profetiion, or abolition of the laws then in force againft 
Popith recufants im Ireland. And i a proteftation which he 
made publicly July 1643, before ‘he receivéd the facrament 
from the hands of archbifhop Uther, he ufed the following 
words: ** May I f@ receive comfort: by the bleffed facrament | 
as I do intend the eftablithment of the triie:reformed Proteftant 
religion, as it itood in its beauty i in the happy days of queen 
Elizabeth, without any connivance of Popery.”” 

Without. difputing the fats contained in the preceding quo+ 
tation, we are forry when our fait: hiftorian refigns the pen 
of -hiftory for that of cafuiftry.. We think that meceffity, in- 

of being. a jefuitical argument, is thé only’ honeft ‘open 
plea'which can be urged in favour of Charles.; We are far from 
entering into the definition of phyfical or:moral néceffity ; but 
this writer hecfelf is our warrant, that a fate necefity may 
exift, and may be-ftrong-enough to: impel aman to very un- 
warrantable adGiions. Even Cato thought the patriots of Rome 
were--under the necefity of fupporting their caufe by the arts 
of . corruption, -and-he himfelf threw his contribution into a 
common purfe for that. purpofe. Mrs. Macaulay’s patriots in the 
fenate of England did ftill worfe ; for the tells us that, aurborized 
by obvious neceffity, they introduced into their country the excife *, 
that badge of flavery ‘which foreign flates bad carried, and from which 
it had been the peculiar -triumph of the Engiifh nation to be exempt: 
We are even afraid, that no other plea than «ftate-neceffity cam 
be urged in favour of the parliament, fromthe beginning to the 
end of the civil war;,and whatever’ favourable opinion our au¥ 
thor may have of that party, they muft have been compofed of 
the moft execrable ruffians, if, for the torrents ofi blood-they 
thed, and for the overthrow of the conftitution utider which they 
were born, they had any other plea than» neceffity to urge. 

Having faid-thus much, wé are far from: pretending that 
Charles's neceflity ought to have led him into. the thameful 
fervile concetlions he made ; for Mrs. Macaulay has given many 
prefumptive proofs that, while his affairs were in a promifing 
condition, rather than otherwife, he was but-too much inclin- 
ed to treat with and favoar the Irifh Roman catholitss. nor can’ 
we fee any great difference between the negotiation of the 
nuncio Rinuccini with. Charles, or vattier his commiffioner 
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Glamorgan, and that of the legate Pandolfo, to whom King 
John refigned his crown. This manner of’ reafoning may be 
carried a great length, to the prejudice of the royal charaéter : but 
we ftill with, that our hiftorian, when fhe had fo many ftrong 
faéts to proceed upon, had not called to ‘her aid an indefinite 
and inapplicable propofition, which of itfelf proves either too 
much or too little. Add to this, that the term Jefuitical, as it 
ftands in this paffage, is an arbitrary and unfair auxiliary in a 
matter that ought to be determined by fair reafoning, ‘and in 
faéts which always will, and ought to fpeak for themfelves. 

If there is a charaGter among the old, and indeed the later 
votaries of the houfe of Stuart, that approaches to perfeétion, 
with regard to loyalty, courage, prudence, and a manly fenfe 
of his own dignity, it is that of the marquis, afterwards duke 
of Ormond, Even moderate writers have’ allowed him great 
merit as an honeft independent nobleman ;_ but with this wri- 
ter he is one of the many inftances where vulgar prepofieffions 
leads the judgment into war with plain faéts and liberal fen- 
timents. is 

Mrs. Macaulay, we think, in no part of her hiftory, deferves 
more applaufe than from the mannerin which fhe treats the 
equivocal charaéter of a Prefbyterian. ‘Though her cenftires dre 
not new, yet they are fo to the prefent age; and few aré the 
readers who can diveft themfelves fyom partiality, either on one 
fide or the other. Clarendonifin and Whitlockifm are“the 
Scylla and Charybdis of modern readers of Charles’s hiftory; 
and they are furrounded by fhoals of attendants, who (to’con- 
tinue the metaphor) are the dogs barking on: both fides. Can- 
didly fpeaking, we cannot be of opinion, confidering thé du- 
plicity of Charles, and the du@tility of his confcience in go- 
vernmental conceffions, that, had he granted all the demands of 
the Prefbyterians, and had they replaced him on the throne, 
he, would not have aéted in a lefs defpotic manner than 
before. The Independents therefore, though we are far from 
joining with this lady in her opinion with regard to their con- 
duét, acted upon mote fenfible principles. | They knew Charles 
too well to truft him even under the moft folemn affurances. 
It is in vain for the Prefbyterians to endeavour to defend them- 
felves on a ground, where they did either too much or too 
little. It is in vain for them to fhift it, by pretending that 
they were betrayed and overpowered by the Independents. 
This was no more than what they might have reafonably fore- 
feen. The Independents oppofed them: with equal authority,: 
and for the fame reafon, that they oppofed the king. a 
our author’s account of Independency, .and its growth, i 
the molt fatisfattory of any ‘extant, efpecially as it fully ex- 
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pofes the inconfiftency and intolerancy of the Prefbyterians and 
their principles. 

«In proportion as the king’s power approached nearer its ait 
folution, the differences which had for fome time fubfifted:; peri 
his enemies, and which had ferved to poftpone his fall, 
more fierce and irreconcilable. Among the Prefyterians the 
only known party who, in the commencement of the civil \ war, 
had oppofed the tyranny of the times) there had from the be- 
ginning lurked a fecret diftin@tion, which common danger, ma 
a confcioufhefs of that weaknefs which ‘attends the infancy 
party, had for fome time fuppreffed ; but ‘as thefe diffenters 
encreafed in numbers, and as the power of the crown’ grew’ 
lefs formidable, they no longer fheltered themfelves under ey! 
wings of the Prefbyterians ; but, avowing different principles aj 
different views, divided into a diftin& party, and were ftiled Inde- 
pendents, The Independents (for they took their name from the 
nature of the tenets they profeffed ) rejeGting all church power, as’ 
produétive of the worft kind of tyranny, and inconfitent with the 
plain precept of the gofpel; would allow of no ecclefiaftical fib- 
ordination, no government among paftors, no interpofal of the 
magiftrate in fpiritual concerns, nor fixed encouragement an= 
nexed to any fyftem of doétrines and opinions ; all their congre- 

gations were formed upon a ptineiple of co-ordinacy ; all effén- 
tial diftin€@tion was denied between the laity and the clergy; vo- 
cation, inftitution, and laying on of hands were rejected, as 
politic fnares ; and the eleétion alone of thé congregation” was 
deemed fufficient to beftow the facerdotal character. ‘Thé doc- 
trine of toleration, in thefe enlightened ages adopted by the li- 
beral of almoft all perfuafions, owed its origin to the Indepen- 
dents, whofe declared averfenefs to perfecution and ‘church ty-" 
ranny was too oppofite’ t6 the bigotry and views of the Prefby- 
terianis, not to be produétive of high conteft and animofity. 
Whilft the Prefbyterians exclaimed that toleration was but an’ 
indulgence for foul murder, maintained ‘the eternal ‘obligation 
of their covenant toextirpate herefy and fchifm, menaced all 
their opponents with the fame rigid perfecution which th¢y had 
themfelves fuffered, and of which they had ‘fo loudly com- 
plained, the Independents, from the authority of the gofpel and 
the diétates of reafon, argued, That every’ man had a right to. 
dire& his religious conftience, and interpret the fcriptures, ac- 
cording to his own lights and ap ee a i ;. that the doétrine 
of intolerancy would equally ju all religious perfecutions, 
Pagans againft Chriftians, Papifts Gao Proteftants, with that’ 
which had been fo lately en from the power of the epifco- 
pacy ; and that the Prefbyterians, by preaching up the doélrine 
of obedience i in fpiritual matters to eftablifhed powers, ae § 
€\t- 
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felf-condemnation on their own oppofition to former tyrannies, 
The whdie Scotch nation, from an entire parity of opinion, 
united themfelves to the Englifh Prefbyterians; whilft every 
differing feé& clafled with the Independents, who, by a natural 
conneétion between civil and religious policy, were joined by 

the whole body of the republicans. | . 
© So long as the Prefbyterians had alarge majority in the pare 
liament, all thofe who publicly vented contrary doéirines fuf- 
fered under the lath of their power; but as perfecution dlways 
ferves for the increafe of. that which it endeavours to fupprefs, 
feé&ts and opinions daily multiplied, and repeated petitions were 
poured into the parliament, from the Prefbyterian minifters 
and the affembly of divine’, for the haftening the direétor . for 
the taking an effe€tual courfe to ptevent the growth of fchifm, 
and for the keeping back ignorant and fcandalous perfons from 
the facrament of the Lord’s Supper. Immediately before. the 
treaty of Uxbridge, came forth the impatiently-expefied Dire&t- 
ory 3,and the parliament, (whofe committees of religion had: hi- 
therto affumed the, whole ecclefiaftical jurifdi¢tion) now pub- 
lifhed an ordinance, by which they eftablifhed the Prefbyterian, 
government in all its forms of congregational, claffical, pro- 
vincial, and national affemblies. Material as was the gaining. 
this. point, it was far from fatisfying the zeal of this bigotted. 
fect, who made loud complaints on the condué of parliament, 
for denying them fatisfaétion on the following points : | 
_ ‘The aflembly of divines had votedPrefbytery to be of divine. 
right ; but the Independents .(affifted by Selden, Whitlock, 
and. other able reafoners) had fo far Scie that the parlia-. 
ment refufed their affént to the decifton: Excommunication, a 
power aflumed by priefts of all religions, was limited by an or- 
dinance, which determined the cafes in which it could be ufed ; 
appeals to the legiflature from all ecclefiaftical courts were al- 
lowed ;. provincial commiffioners were appointed by the parlia- 
ment to judge of fuch cafes as fell not, within their ordinance ;: 
and as the time of the meeting of the national affembly was not 
left to the authority of parliament, nor. liberty: given in, the pars 
ticular of fitting, the whole authorjty of the. church became 
fubordinate to the power of this affembly. ‘Such an encroach- 
ment, as it was térmed, on the fpiritual jurifdiétion of the 
clergy, gave univerfal offence. The aflembly of divines fent 
up a petition on. the fubje& to the commons; but the com- 
mons were fo far from giving them. fatisfa¢tion, that they voted 
their petition a breach of privilege ;.and then publifhed a nar- 
rative, in which was laid down asa_principle, That that af. ’ 
fembly had-no rightto judge or vote on any point, either as 
to the dodtrine, worthip, of government. of the church, but. as 
they 
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they were authorifed by parliament; and that they were.to re- 
ceive for law the determinations of the two houfes. “Several 
unanfwerabfe quéries were alfo drawn up by the commons, and 
put to the aflembly of divines, concerning gofpel authority for. 
the jus divinum of church-government.’ 

We think the publick is confiderably indebted for the pre- 
ceding obfervations «f Mrs, Macaulay on a fubjegt which has | 
been fo little underftood ; and which, through the prepoffeffions 
of priefts, has been fo unfairly reprefented. ‘The reader, from 
the authorities fhe has quoted, will have very little trou- 
ble in being determined as to the, veracity of her defcription. 
With regard to the perfecuting fj irit of the Prefbyterians (we 
mean of thofe days) we think it has rather been foftened than 
exaggerated by het reprefentation. Soe St EY 


right of difpofing of the king’s perfon, and his furréndesing 


his garrifons into the hands of the parliament. In all this. nar- - 


rative we have an opportanity of admiring the fagacity, pene- 
tration, and courage of the Independents, who went through 
their work roundly and honeftly, without any. difingenuous 
difguife of their intention farther than was diétated by com- 


mon prudence, The charaéter and account given of the - 


earl of Effex, the parliament’s general, is highly. worthy of 
perufal, and we think, upon the principles of Independency, 
irreprehenfible, ‘The rancour between the Prefbyterians and 
the Independents, the mutiny, of the army, and the pro- 
ceedings of the parliames’ thereupon, are very fairly ftated 
from ungueftionable authorities; as is the famous removal of 
the king from Holdenby-houfe, by cornet Joyce, which gives ug 
a very defpicable idea, not, only of the forefight, but the-courage 
of the Prefbyterians. Charles, by his over-refinement, was a 
dupe to the management of both parties, neither of which were 
fincere ; and if the foldiers were guilty of Jome duplicity in Ca- 
joling the king ‘to take their part againft. the parliament, we 
think they'wer¢’ far more pardonable than the Prefbyterians,. 
who, out. of {pite to the Independents, would, , without any 
terms at all, haye reftored. the king to the fummit of his 
power. It is well known, that after this the king, impelled by _ 
his ufual evil genius, fled from the.army, and delivered himfelf 
into the hands of colonel Hammond in the Mle of Wight, ‘The 
renewal of the treaty with the King, the breaking out of a 
freth civil war, the invaGion and defeat.of the Scots under the. 
duke of Hamilton, and various other matters, are next dif= 
cuffed’; nor do we find, that, during the treaty of Newport, our 
author has availed herfelf of fome late dilcoveriés which place 


Our hiftorian next proceeds to the difpute spoeemting the | 
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the duplicity of Charles in the moft unfavourable light*, 

The reft of this volume is merely narrative, and the fags 
differ little or nothing from the common accounts. Mrs. 
Macaulay has very minutely, as well as faithfully, recounted 
the reafons urged by Charles. in perfon, againft the authority 
of the court, by which he was tried and condemned. His 
ipeech upon that occafion is flightly animadverted upon ; but 
we think that it is one of the moft important. parts of the 
royal martyr’s hiftory, and could admit of a large differtation. 
She omits the very remarkable incident of the interrup- 
tion given to the court by lady Fairfax, upon hearing her huf- 
band’s name called over in the roll of the commiffioners ; and 
her declaring, when fhe heard the king charged in the name 
of the commons and all the good people of England, “ That 
is a fie, not half, nor a quarter, Where are the people, or 
their confents? ‘Oliver Cromwell is a rogue and a traitor.” 

Thefe, and many other incidents, to be collected from the 
trials of the regicides, which we are to confider in the light of 
a record, are, we think, of great confequence, The friends of 
our hiftorian’s principles, we entertain no doubt, would have 
thanked her, if the could have proved that any part of 
the people of England, except the foldiers, were parties againft 
Charles in bringing him to the feaffold. Perhaps, asa woman, 
in compiling this part of her hiftory, fhe might not think it de- 
cent ‘to dwell on fuch a fcene of horror; for it is evident that 
fhe pafies it ovet with unufual brevity. 

y ‘An example of juftice, from which they had ever regarded 
their rank ta be totally exempt, awakened. in every foyereign 
prince a fenfe of horror and indignation ; whilft political rea- 
fons, of a different nature, inclined them to endeavour to 
prevent the change of government in England. The French 
court was now fincere in their interpofition for _fayour to the 
King; and the Dutch employed very earneft. interceffions fer 
the preferyation’ of his life. All folicitations were found vain. 
The Scots fruitlefly exclaimed and protefted ; the prince, wrote 
"an ineffe&tual letter to the army, and the queen te the parlia- 
ment. Three days only were allowed the king between his 
fentence and his execution. This interval he p in reading 
and devotion; and preferved, from the time when his aened 
fate was known to him, to his laff moment, a. perfeé tran- 
quillity and compofure; nor can his bittereft enemies deny, 
that in his conduct, under the dreadful apprehenfiens of a vio- 
Jent death, were united the magnanimity of heroifm and the 


patience of martyrdom, 





¢ See Critical Review, vol, xviii. p- 418 and es: 
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-on this the king very earneftly protefted, that he ha 
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* To mark to the gaping multitude the triumph of popular. 
juftice over royal rank, the fcaffold for execution. was erected 
before the palace at Whitehall; care was taken that it fhould, 
be fufficiently furrounded with ‘foldiers, to prevent diforder or 
interruption ; and the king, finding himfelf fhut out from the, 
hearing of the people, addreffed a fpeech to colonel Tomlinfon, 
the commander of the guard, in which he attempted to jultify 
his innocence in the war he had levied, termed it defenfiye, 
accufed the pene of having firft enlifted forces, and aver- 
red that he had ao other obje@ in his military operations than 
to preferve entire that authority which had been tran{mitted to 
him by his anceftors ; infifted on a perfe& i innocence towards 
his people ; obferved, that the unjuft fentence now inflied on 
him was an equitable return for that which he had fuffered to 
be infliéted on Strafford; forgave his enemies ; and exhorted 
the people to return to the paths of obedience, and fubmit to 
the government of their lawful fovereign, his fon and fucceffor, 
Bifhop fuxon, whofe attendance (though a cold and inanimate, 
fpeaker, and very incapable of raifing the thoughts beyond 
their natural bounds) the King had very particularly and ear- 
neftly defired, remembered his mafter, that the people would 
expeét him to make fome declaration on the point of relipian 8 : 

ever 
lived, and now died in the religion of the church of England, 
Whilft he was preparing for execution, the bifhop poured out a 
few infipid lifelefs exhortations: to thefe the king returned, 
*¢ I go trom a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where ‘no 
difturbance can have place.” Then laying his head upon the 
block, the executioner, whofe face was concealed in a vizor, 
fevered it with one ftroke from the body: an affiftant (in the 
like difguife) held it up to the fpectators, ftreaming with blood, 
and, fet the ufual manner obferved in fimilar executions, 
cried aloud, “ This is the head of a traitor.” 

The above paflage is a proof of Mrs. Macaulay’s being mov- 
ed to an inatteftion of ftile by her commiferation of Charles’s 
fate ; for fhe makes him the victim of popular juffice ; and yet fo 
jealous are his executioners of his popularity, that he is not fuf- 
fered to talk to his people. 

* Compaffion (fays our hiftorian, in drawing the teataace of 
Charles) is the conftant attendant of liberal minds; and the 
commiferation of Charles’s fingular and unfortunate fate, but 
for the interefts of truth, and the violence of his _partizans, 
would have inclined all fuch to have thrown the mantle. of obli- 
vion over the dark parts of his character, and only to have re- 
membered that he bore his fufferings in a manner which would 
have done honour to the beft caufe. From fuch indulgence rhe 

8 ill fated 
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ill-fated Charles is neceffarily excluded : hiftory is called upon t¢. 

fcrutinize with exaétnefs his principles, condu€, and charaéter 3. 
fince, from the falfe coloutings which by defigning men have. 

been thrown on thefe, and the rancour with which his oppo- 

nents have been falfly afperfed, have been deduced confe- 

“quences deftrutive to the fecurity and welfare of man, and 

highly injurious to the reputation of patriot citizens. 

‘In the charaMer of Charles, as reprefented by his panegy- 
rifts, we find the qualities of temperance, chaftity, regularity, 
picty, equity, humanity, dignity, condefcenfion, and equani- 
mity; fome have gone fo far as to allow him integrity ; and ma- 
ny writers, who condemn his political p ingle, give him the 
title of a moral man. In the comparifon of this reprefentation 
with Charles’s condué, accurately and juftly defcribed, it is 
difcernible that vices of the worft tendency, when fhaded by a 
formal and plaufible carriage, when concordant to the interefts 
of a faétion and the prejudices of the vulgar, affume the ap- 
pearances of, and are impofed on the credulous world as, vir- 
tues of the firft rank.—Paffion for power was Charles’s predo- 
minant vice ; idolatry to his regal prerogatives his. governing 
prificiple: the interefts of his crown legitimated every mea- 
fure, and fan@ified, in his eye, the wideft deviation from moral 
rule. His religion was to this a fecondary and fubordinate af- 
feétion : the prelates of the church’ of England paid him an im4 
pious flattery; they inculcated a flavifh dependance on the 
regal authority ; the corruptions in their ecclefiaftical difcipline 
foftered fuperftition ; fuperftition fecured their influence over 
the people ; and on thefe grounds, and to thefe ends, they kept 
an intereft in the King’s heart, which continued to the lait pe- 
riod of his life. If Charles had an higher eftimation of the 
faith in which he had been educated than of popery, it was 
becaufe the principles of popery acknowledged a fuperior alle- 
giance to their fpiritual than their temporal prince ; but regard- 
_ing that fuperftition to be more favourable to the interefts of 
“monarchy, he preferred it to the religion of any differing fect, 
gnd publickly avowed his wifh, that there never had been a 
fehifm in the church. Neither gratitude, clemency, huma- 
nity, equity, nor generofity, have place in the fair part of 
Charles’s character,’ 

We agree that many features of this pi€ture have a 
ftriking refemblance of the original ; but we cannot admit the 
teftimonies of Ludlow, Milton, and Lilly theftar-gazer.. With 

to Ludlow, we are not fatisfied as to the authenticity of 

his Memoirs; Milton was too much interefted, and Lilly too 
contemptible, to be held as competent evidences in this café. 
Admitting, however, all that this hiftorian contends for with 
regard 
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segard to the demerits of Charles, the queftion ftill recurs as to 
the legality of his execution, or, as the old Roman law pro- 
+ nounced it, An jure cafus. We believe that, every impartial 
lawyer will own, that a criminal may deferve the fate he fuf- 
fers, and yet be unjuftly put to death. ‘The queftion is not, 
Whether Charles was a tyrant? but, Whether the ftroke that 
fevered his head from his body was infliéted by the proper 
judge, and according to legal evidence? and, Whether the man- 

ner in which it was executed, did not ftrike at every principle 
that ought to be dear to civil fociety ? We therefore with that this 
writer had been as precife with regard to principles as fhe is 
to faéts, and fuggefted anyone political fyftem which can juftify 
the decollation of Charles by the army? If we except Ireton, 
we do not find among his judges a man, abftraéted ‘from his 
military capacity, who had even a tolerable knowledge of civil 
government. 

We mention thefe obfervations not as any objetion to the 
merit of the work before us, but as matters which we fhould 
have been glad our hiftorian had cleared up, before the had ef- 
poufed the proceedings of the regicides, and the juftice of their 
cauie. ‘In all other refpeéts, we declare (as we have often done) 
ourfelves entirely in favour of Mrs. Macaulay’s narrative, 
which, we think, is concife, clear, and candid, ‘Her ftile is un- 
exceptionable ; and her- refleGtions every where fuch as ate 
worthy a warm ftiend to liberty. 
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H. H-Kagyn AstOnny, Nowum Tefamentum Grecum Domini 
Noffri Jefu Chrifti ; «um Scholiis Theologicis, &F Philologicis. In 
guibus, Loca varia N. T, tam ex celeberrimis veterum Interpretum 
Commentariis, quamex uberrimis Eruditorum hujus, (8 fuperioris 
Seculi Lucubrationibus. illufirantur, Phrafeologia explicatur, &S 
Senfus genuinus eruitur. Opus in Gratiam J uniorum fideliter excerfr- 
tum, §F quibus defunt largiora Volumnia in Epjtemen reda@um, 
2Vel. Sve, Pr. 2s. Bladon, 


Att the world is agreed, that ‘* a great book isa great 
evil:” it is an exercife to the patience, anda burden to 
the memory of the reader. . We have feen felf-evident, prope- 
fitions obfeured and perplexed by tedious circumlocutions,, or 
pretended illuftrations ; and the beauties of .an ancient au 

totally overwhelmed by a load of literary limber, the trivial an- 
notations, of a cumbrous expofitor. Mr. Addifon fomew 

very juftly obferves, that if all. books were reduced to their 


quinteffence, many bulky. authors. would make, their appear- 


ance in penny papers; there would be fcarce fuch.a thing in 
nature as a folio; the works of an age would be contained on 
two. 
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two or three fhelves; and. millions of volumes would be utter 
ly annihilated. . We have had a multitude of commentators on 
the New Teftament ; but moft of them are fo voluminous, 
that it requires more money: to purchafe, and more labour to ° 

rufe them, than the generality of readers are either able or 
willing to beftow. The induftrious Mr. Matthew Poole epito- 
mifed the obfervations which had been made upon the {crip- 
tures by a confiderable number of preceding cricics; but his 
fynopfis, though an excellent performance, is too voluminous 
for common ufe; and if all the valuable obfervations and cri- 
ticifms which it contains were properly extracted and abridged, 
they might be included within the compafs of three volumes in 
octavo. ‘The notes which are fubjoined to this edition of the 
Greek Teftament, are chiefly feleéted from that Jearned work. 
They are clear and concife, properly calculated for fchoolboys, 
for ftudents at the univerfity, and young divines of moderate 
erudition ; but, will afford no confiderable information to read- 
ers of a higher clafs in literature. ‘The compiler proceeds in 
the beaten track, and, in controverted points, embraces the 
opinion which is ufually fliled orthodox. His notions con- 
cerning one of the capital articles of theology appear in the fol- 
lowing {cholia: , ya 

« Mar. xiii. 32. De die autem, vel bord, &c. Noffe hic. 
idem ac docere, vel patefacere, ficut 1 Cor. ii, 2. Vel neque filius, 
quatenus homo ; nam quatenus Deus, nérat omnia.’ 

© Joh. x. 30. Ego et pater unum fumus. Non modo confenfa 
& concordia, fed et natura et potentia.’ 

‘ 1 Joh. v. 7. « Hi tres unum fant. {c. unitate nature, & ef- 
fentiz, ac proinde confenfu teftimonii.’ 

Ev ¢:oz, which this writer has here attempted to explain, is a 
phrafe frequently ufed by the facred writers in cafes where no 
commentator ever pretended to difcover a wnity of nature and é/- 
fence. Thus St. Paul: He that planteth, and be that watereth, ey ¢ic1, 
are one ; that is, one in agreement and defign. ‘This and nothing 
more is the fenfe of ev exer. The paflage concerning the tef- 
timény of “ three in heaven,” is fuppofed by the compiler of 
thefe annotations to be authentic :_ ommino, fays he, RY Ts H 
arbitror. But furely Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Letter to M. 
Clerc, has clearly demonftrated that it is an interpolation. 

* Heb. v. 9. Fafus ef auftor falutis eterna, i. ¢. Caufa me- 
titoria; per oblationem fui ipfius in vi€timam piacularem.” _ 

‘ 1 Joh, ii. 2. Lpfe of propitiatio, Taagpos, pro IAacne, 
more Hebrzo, cu us vitima expiatoria in cruce oblata Deus 
propitius redditur.’ 

The idea of our Saviour’s becoming a piacular vidim, and 


rendering the Deity propitious, is unfcriptural, God is the is 
) 
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of goodnefS and mercy. He had no enmity to mankind : the 
coming of Chrift was the ¢f2@, not the cau/e of his love. Juftificd- 
tion, or falvation, is faid to be J wpeay, grasit, or the confequence 
éf his free and unmerited favour ; which could not have been 
the cafe, if Chrift had been, ftri@ly fpeaking, a propitiatory’ 
facrifice, of had rendered his father propitiotis, by making a 
proper fatisfaétion. He is indeed called our ;aezyse ; but this 
word appears to be merely allufive to the. facrifical language, 
and only implies, that eur Saviour was t4e means of bringing us 
into a ftate of friendfhip with God, or of reconciling us to the 
Deity, againft whom we had rebelled. . 

In explaining the fcriptures, we are not to look upon every 
thing contained therein as equally applicable to perfons of all 
nations, and all ages. If we would enter into the true fpirit 
and meaning of the facred writers, we muft abftra& our 
thovghts from the cuftoms, manners, and opinions of the pre- 
fent times ; and fuppofe ourfelves tranflated into the country 
and age in which our Saviour and his apoftles lived ; we muft 
confider the circumftances to which they allude, the irregalari-’ 
ties they endeavour to reform, the difputes they propofe to ad- 
juft, and all the peculiar exigences of the apoftolic age. : There 
are many things in the New Teftament, which relate to the 
difciples, or apoftles, or the primitive churches, which are not 
to be extended to Chriftians in general, nor underftood as max- 
ims of eternal and unchangeable obligation. ms 

This is a rule to which an interpreter of the (Criptures ought 
to pay the greateft attention.——-The following remarks are of 
this kind : : 
| * Matt. xix. 20. Verde que babes—Hoc mandatum peculiare 
& perfonale videtur, non generale quod quofvis obliget.’ 

* — ver. 24. Quam aivitem in regnum ceelorum. i. e. Fieri 
Chriftianum ; hxc declaratio ad tempora perfecutionum ‘jam: 
inftantia fpcAare videtur.’ 

The compiler of thefe notes has given us fome other remarks 
of this nature, which are extremely proper: but many paTsges 
are explained upon different principles, which might have been . 
mote happily illuftrated in this manner. 

A reference to the firft age of chriftianity feems to caffa 
light on the following words: Strait is the gate, and narrow is 
rhe way which leadeth unto life, and few thert be that find it. 
Matt. vil. 14. | s 

Fake this text as a general maxim, as this and other com- 
mentators have dotie;“and it implies, that the greateft part of 
the human race will be excludeg¢ from the manfions of ever- 
laiting life, But this horri>le idea will difappear, if we fuppofe, 
‘that our Lord’s expreflions were more particularly applicable 
to the ftate of chriftianity in thofe days, when pérfecutions, cif-' 
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trefies, and innumerable difficulties of every kind obftru&ed fhe: 
progrefs of the gofpel, and prevented many from entering into 
the kingdom of the Meffiah. 

In the following note the author has propofed an interpreta-- 
tion of Matt. iii. 7. which feems to be new. 

* Venienies ad baptifinem Juum. %% Baw} baves ¢ evEexad, fic i in- 
terpretes tantim non omnes reddunt; diffuadent vero. hunc 
fenfum Pharifeorum mores, fevera Johannis fubfequens repre- 
henfio, et clariffimum Lucz teftimonium, e. vii. 30. et ipfo- 
rum Pharifzorum tefiimontum apud hunc Evangeliftam, c. 
xxi. 25. Aliam itaque fignificationem przpofitionis ¢q} que- 
rendain effe puto, qud inventa omnia plana erunt. Vertendum 
eft igitur potits comtra, ut fenfus verborum fit, videns Johannes 
nt baptifmo Juo fe opponerent accedentes Pharifai, fevere illos increpa- 
vit; qua admilsa, egregié interpretatio fubfequens quadrat 
prefentibus rerum circumftantiis ; prepofitionem autem iftam 
admittere fignificationem ut contra notet, se ex Evangelifia 
noftro probati C. xii. 26, et ex Luca xi. #7, ut plurima alia 
taceam.’ 

Notwithftanding the reafons upon which this explication is 
founded, it may be obferved, in favour of the fenfe which our 
tranflators have adopted, that only gordo: tav dagicaimy, many 
of the Pharifees came to the Baptift ; he afks, who had warned 
them to fly from the vengeance of heaven? which was a natural 
queftion, if they came to be baptifed ; he feems to intimate, 
that no external rite would be of any confequence without re- 
pentance, which would have been an unneceffary intimation, 
if they came to oppofe his inftitution ; he does not fay to the 
Pharifees, Baa sCw zov oxAov, but Bar ]iCw ues; and laftly, 
all thefe admonitions, according to St. Luke’s account, were 
addrefled to thofe, who came with a real intention to be bap- 
tized. it is therefore probable, that the common interpreta-. 
tion of this paflage is right. 

To each book of the New Teftament this learned writer has 
prefixed fome account of the facred author, and the year in 
which he is fuppofed to have written. 

With refpe& to the type, the Iength of the notes, and the 
fize of the volumes, this edition of the-Greek Teftament refem- 
bles that of Homer in oftavo, by Dr. Clarke. 





Hil. The Hiftory of France, during’ the Reigns of Francis If. and 
Charles IX. Yo which is prefixed, a Review of the General 
Hifory of the Monarchy, from its Origin to that Period. By 
W. Anderfon, D, D. 2 Vols. 4to. Cadell. Pr. dl. 11s. 6d. Boards. 
T requires an uncommon degree of merit to recommend 
a hiftory of fo unpromifing a period, and fo uninterefting © 

to Englith readers, as that of the reigns of Francis Il. and 

Charles 
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Charles IX. of France. ‘The former was one of the molt 
defpicable beings that ever filled, and the other may be rank- 
ed among the greateft monfters that ever difpraced a throne. 
No portion of hiftory, perhaps, is better known than their ane 
nals are to an Englifh reader, who is in the leaft converfant with 
that kind of literature, and none can lefs admit of any new ad- 
ditions to the faéts they contain. Befides de Thou, d’ Aubigni, 
and other ftandard- writers of that nation, whofe narrative our 
author, we fuppofe, would think it facrilege to queftion, or even 
to examine, every courtier, at that time, was an hiftorian, that 
is, provided be could read and write: each was the companion 
and confidant of the queen mother and her fons, the.duke of 
Guife, the prince of Conde, marfhal Montmorenci, or foie 
of thofe great Frenchmen, whofe characters and memories this 
author feems to contemplate with the moft profound, veneration. 
We hope the reader, as well as Dr. Anderfon, will pardon 
us if we exprefs our hearty contempt of all partial:autherities, 
efpecially if they are French.- Even de Thou has been. often 
convicted of being—a Frenchman ; that is, of. writing upon very 
bad information, efpecially that of Buchanan, and of being 
impofed upon by appearances : we fhall, notwithftanding, ad- 
mit de Thon to be a good authority—when no better can be bad 
But if the narrative of de Thou is either warped or defective ; 
if it can be corrected or fupplied by original papers never 
intended to be publifhed ; if it clafhes with the moft incontef- 
tible faéts which may be gathered from writers more immedi- 
ately concerned in the tranfactions he relates, ‘a faiihful hifto- 
rian is to preferve the fat without regard to the authority, 
were the latter even more refpeétable than that of de Thou. 
This being premifed, as the moft certain foundation of hif- 


torical credibility, we cannot help withing that our author hadig. 


had the courage fometimes to have detached himfelf from French © 
authorities, in matters particularly which affeéted other nae 
tions : fuch, for inftance, as thofe of England and Scotland’; 
and we will venture to fay, that had he confulted their records 
with as much care as he has done the French hiftorians, or 
memoir-writers, his hiftory muft have appeared much more 
worthy the public attention ; as the tranfactions of every na- 
tion are conneéted with thofe of another, and often grouped to» 
gether in fuch a manner, as to render it difficult towdetach 
them from each other. 

We have hitherto animadverted only on the manner of tranf 
mitting hiftorical faé&ts; but modern writers, and we with we 
could except this gentleman, have fallen into.another practice, 
which, in the critical way, is equally dangerous to. the in- 
veltigation of trath. Why, for inftance, in difcuffing matters 
of antiquity, fthoald Dr. Anderfon give us the opinions of 
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Montefquieu, Boulainvilliers, or any other French writer, whe 
had no better opportunity than himfelf for examining a point 
of antiquity ? This is like one hiftorian wearing the livery of 
another. It is no excufe for a later writer to fay, that a for- 
mer had made fuch or fuch a point, his particular ftudy. He 
ought to have done the fame, if the matter was of import- 
ance to his work, We have thought proper to advance thus 
much in general, for obvious reafons, exclufive of our obferva- 
tions upon the execution and ftile of this hiftory. 

Our author begins with a very convenient review of the ge- 
neral hiftory of the French monarchy, from its original to the 
period at which his hiltory commences. This retrofpeé&, be- 
fides the dignity of bulk which it gives his work, is very cheaply 
execuied upon the ftilts of Henault, Montefquieu, Pafquier, 
Le Gendre, and other common-place Freneh modern autho- 
rities: nor, indeed, do we find a fingle fcrap of new infor- 
mation that may not be learned from fcores of writers even in 
our-own language ; and we wifh we could call this divifion 
any other than the retale-trade of hiftory. We fhall give a 
fpecimen of Dr. Anderfon’s manner in the following quo- 
tation, which is taken from a very critical period in the French 
annals, we mean after the Englifh had been forced by the fa- 
mous Joan d’Arc to raife the frege of Orleans. 

‘ Inftead of entering, into a narrative of the military ex- 
ploits, which may be feen in all the hiftorians, it is more con- 
fonant to our fubject, to obferve that it isa political difficulty 
not eafily explained, Wty France, a moft populous and war- 
like kingdom, from the time of Edward III. of England, not 
only fuffered continually by the invafions of that nation; but 
why in all the great pitched battles fought with the Englifh, 
her troops were always worfted ? The difunion and civil dif- 
fenfions prevalent in the monarchy, which have been furveyed, 
may account for the. formidable impreflion which the more 
united ftrength of England might often make upon that king- 
dom ; but will not folve the point with refpe& to the fuperio- 
rity of the military diicipline of the one nation above that of 
the other, which muft be allowed to have been moft remark- 
able for a long period. Boulainvilliers, who has ftated this. 
queftion, endeavours to difcuf$ it in a very ingenious way, 
though not entirely fatisfying. By the change of the fervices 
of the crown-fiefs or feudal tenures in France, the value of 
which was changed into money ; and by the alienations or fales 
which many of the nobility made of their lands, which became 
the property of people unaddiéted to. the: profeffion of arms; 
he alledges that the national. militia was fo'fardegenerated, at 
jeaft in the reign of. Charles. VII. that it was become quite in- 
fufficient for the defence’ of “the kingdom. But the detec at- 
. tending 
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tending this reafoning upon the point is apparent y fince it 
cannot be denied but that thofe fame‘caufes operated in Eng- 
Jand, and in other countriés, and had their effeé to alter or 
unhinge the economy of the military fiefs or fues, much in 
the fame manner as in France. It may be allowed, however; 
that in this laft kingdom the more early and wider extent of 
commerce in land property, and the greater latitude allowed 
by the laws for the alienation of it, might create a confidéerable 
difference in the ftate of its fiefs, and more than in other coun: 
triés, where a ftrifter form of entails took place, contribute to 
the confufion or entire fubverfion of the fervice of all the leffer 
ones. To this. confideration, if we join this further remark, 
that the troops which the Englifh kings employed in the in-. 
vafions of France, were the choiceft bodies, and the flower of 
their militia, while thofe drawn together, by the French were 
hafty, and a promifcuous aflemblage of all the military vaffals,: 
who in the field were often difobedient ;. if we ‘add that the 
Englith placed the ftrength..of their armies in their bowmen,’ 
which were chiefly foot, while the bulk of the French forces: 
was compofed of the men at arms or cavalry; we have a pro- 
bable conjefture, and perhaps the. beft folution that can be 
given; with, refpe& to the. furprifing victories gained by the 
former over the latter, who, in their own territories, fought 
with many advantages on their fide.’ 

We have chofen the above as one of the moft unexceptionable 
paflages in this work ; but we cannot help, thinking, that our 
hiftorian and his authorities have folved the difficulty very auk- 
wardly, There is in the Englith hiftery nothing which can 
jnttify the fmalleft idea -of the Englifh monarchs employiog 
their choiceft bodies, and the flower of. their militia, in their 
invafions of France. On the contrary, even in the reign of 
Edward III. his queen, while he was abfent: in France,, raifed 
as brave an army as he carried with him, and took David, king’ 
of Scotland, prifoner., The French, whiie the Englith kings 
were conquering them.in their own country, never fucceeded, 
in any of the powerful impreffions they attempted to make 
upon England, the coafts of which they always found well 
guarded ; and while Henry VIII. was warring at the head of: 
one of the greateft armies that ever England fent againft 
France, the English militia, under the Howard family, defeated 
and killed the king of Scotland, and his chief nobility, who: 
headed a powerful invafion, at the battle of Flodden-field. It: 
would, therefore, have carried greater appearance of imparti-> 
ality, had this author fpoken the truth, by faying, that i: bo- 
dily firength, and in ‘perfoval courage, the Englifh common. 
alty were far fuperior to the French ; that‘ this occafioned their 
bowmen to do fuch dreadéel execution ; and thatthe fame fu- 
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periority of ftrength and valour which gained the battle of 
Creffy, gained that of Minden. But a French writer wi!l affign 
any caufe for the defeat of his countrymen, rather than ad- 
mit that in the field they are not as able-bodied, and as brave 
as the Englith, though every page of hiftory may convincé 
him of the contrary. 

The next epocha of this hiftory at which we ftop, is the lat- 
ter ead of Henry II’s reign, which includes -the battle of St. 
Quintin, and the fubfequent fuccefles of the dukes of Guife. 

‘ In the mean time, while the Italian expedition was thus 
the favourite obje& of the court, and levies of money and troops 
were fent to fupply the exigencics of it; Philip, who was not 
yet departed from the Low Countries for Spain, had drawn to- 
gether a formidable army, commanded by Emmanuel] Philbert, 
duke of Savoy, one of the moft experienced generals of his 
time. Gafpard de Coligni, nephew to the conftable, lately 
advanced to the rank of admiral of France, and eminent ‘for 
his charaéter in the army, had marched fome forces from Pi- 
cardy, to make a diverfion on the frontier of Flanders. He 
could only obferve at a diftance the motions of the duke of 
Savoy’s army ; which, after fome counter-marches, turned to- 
ward Picardy, and invefted the town of St. Quintin.’ It was 
very indifferently garrifoned, and the few troops it contained 
had fcarce any officers of diftin&tion to command them. Co- 
ligni, at the head of a choice body of horfe, attacked one of 
the enemy’s pofts, and threw himfelf intoit. ‘The army which 
the conftable Montmorency muftered to oppofe'the enemy, did 
not amount to much above half their number. To reinforce 
St. Quintin with further fuccours was the utmoft he could at- 
tempt, ang a fcheme was laid for that purpofe. In ‘the execu- 
tion of it, he unfortunately judged it neceffary to march his 
whole army toward'the town. Some unlucky accident retarded 
his retreat. He faw, too late, his error; which could not be 
remedied. The enemy attacked him in the moft difadvantage- 
ous fituation. His troops were thrown into diforder ; which 
iffued in the havock and total ruin of the whole army. The 
overthrow was not more difmal to the old’ conftable himfelf, 
who was wounded and taken prifoner, whilft he fought in def- 
peration, that he might not outlive the difgrace, than it feemed 
for fome time fatal to the kingdom. ‘The terror that fpread 
through France upon the tidings of the defeat at St. Quintin, 
was equal to that which was felt after the battle of Pavia ; and 
the French hiftorians reckon it amongft the fignal difafters of 
their- monarchy. 

« The brave and fpirited charaéter of the French nation ap- 
peared by their behaviour upon this dangerous emergency. 
‘Lhe officers. of note who efcaped from the battle, wie 
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‘that were pofted in .different places of the frontier, ‘collected. 
what feattered troops they could into the neareft garrifons. As 
it was of the utmoft confequence in the beginning of the con-. 
fternation to amufe the enemy with the appearance of oppoli-’ 
tion, moft of them acted with the cool and determined refolu- 
tion of men that knew without dire&tions what their duty and 

the neceffities of the ftate required of them. Coligni the adinival, 

by defending St. Quintin againft the attacks of the vidturious 

army for. feventeen days, when he -could have ne hopes of re- 
lief, gave a noble example of this laudable fpirit. The nobi-: 
lity every where obeyed, the fummons of the king to put them- 

felves in array ; and levies of men haftened from the different 
provinces, whilft Philip, inftead of directing his march to Paris, 

was occupied in reducing the Chatelet, Ham, and fome other 
- fortified places. But the general hope of proteétion and fafety 
to the ftate appeared to be placed on the duke of Guife’s arvival 

in the kingdom. Many couriers had been difpatched to’ ree: 
quire his immediate return with the army under his command ia 
italy. The expedition he ufed in repafling the Alps; the 
number and condition of rhe troops he brought back with him, 
raifed the ideas men. had formerly conceived-of his abilities as a 
general to the higheit degree of admiration.. The chief com-' 
mand of the army, with the title of lieutenant general, was 
prefently conferred upon him. As the Englith auxiliaries in 
the Spanifh army demanded leave to seturn home, and the 
German mercenaries were ready to mutiny about their pay, — 
Philip had thought it eligible, after fecuring the conquefts he 
had made, to quit the field. This event, the moft fortunate 
for theduke of Guife that could be wifhed for, left him: dt full 
liberty to form this own plan of military enterprize, and to 
purfue it without danger of moleftation from the enemy. . Af- 
ter fome confultation, Calais was pitched upon as the place 
againft which the blow could be leaft fufpeéted to be aimed. 

The Englith, who had for a long courfe of time continued un- 
difturbed mafters of this fortrefs, were-obferved to pay little at- 
tention to the ftate of the garrifon during the winter feafon,, 
when the marches and the {well of the tides rendered it almoft 
inacceffible. The admiral Coligni, fome time before the battle 
of St. Quintin, had caufed a plan of the fortification to be pri- 
vately taken; and fketched out a method for befieging»the 
place at this feafon. His papers afforded direftion and affiftance 
in condudting theprefent defign. Before the Englith under- 
fiood the rout of the French army, the out-works of Calais’ 
were attacked ; and the duke of Guife in eight days had the! 
glory of reftoring to the crown of..France this ftrong hald, 

which the Englifh had -poffefled for more than two -hundred 
years, and made.ufe of as their key of paflage to that king- 
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dom, during the long and frequent contefts for empire’ that 
happened betwixt the two nations. The exclufion of the an- 
tient enemy of France from all footing in the kingdom ; the. 
reparation of the national lofs of intereft and reputation by the 
defeat of St. Quintin, which attended the taking of Calais; 
the flattering hopes of greater fuccefs, that people generally 
conceived upon this fingle atchievement, rendered the dake of 
Guife the peculiar objeét of public praife. His name was every 
where repeated with tranfports of applaufe. The poets of the 
time poured forth the incenfe of their mufes upon him; whilft 
freth proofs of his military merit appeared to juftify thefe en- 
comiums.’ 

Who could imagine, after reading the preceding account, that 
the Englith had before this time declared war againft France ; 
that they were advancing towards the duke of Savoy’s army to the 
number of ten thoufand ; and that, upon the march of the French 
to attack the duke of Savoy, the latter ordered the Englifh to 
make foch difpatch, that they joined him, and the French 
were repulfed? Who could fufpect that, after their junGtion, 
the conftable of France, on the 1oth of Auguft, made fo 
brifk an attack upon the duke of Savoy’s: head-quarters, that 
he was obliged to fhelter himfelf; and that it was. owing ‘to: 
the courage of fome Englith battalions, who ftood’ to) their . 
arms, that he was not taken prifoner, and his army defeated? 
This feafonable interpofition, joined to the prefence.of mind of 
the duke of Brunfwick, who fupported the Englith with a thou- 
fand carabineers, gave the Spanith genera} time to form that dif 
pofition which gained him the important-battle of St. Quintin ; 
and, had it been properly improved, might have proved tatal to 
France, The above and other important particulars are omitted 
by this writer, as if no fuch people as the Englifh were then 
exifting. 

The glory, however, of our author’s: hero, the duke of 
Guile, procures the Englifth the honour of fome farther men- 
tion ; but to what fhall we attribute his total filence of all the: 
concomitant circumftances which favocred that general, and were 
even decifive in his redution of Calais?) Former hiftorians fay, 
that he was favoured .by a ftrong irruption' made by the queen- 
dowager of Scotland into England, which encreafed the earneft- 
nefs of the Englith auxiliaries to fuch a degree for returning home, 
that their generals found it impoilible to reftrain them. Dr. An- 
derfon omits the inroads made by two thoufand Englifh, and as 
many Spaniards, under count Egmont, into France, for two- and= 
twenty miles; ‘ where, fays the earl of Bedford, in’a letter'to 
Sir William Cecil, we found no great refiftance; nor 1 think: 
fhould . we have done, thong we had. gone niuch farther.’ 
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But, in faé, nothing ’can be .more*piain ‘from all contem- 
porary evidences, than that Calais was facrificed to-the duke of 
Guife by the treachery -of cardinal Pole... That-infidious: pre-- 
laté had ‘exafperated his liolinefs:fo much, while: he was :noponly 
firft but fole minifter to his miftrefS queen Mary, that, had 
both lived, fhe would have found ‘difficulty in protecting him, for; 
having advifed her to take her hufband’s part’ in the war with: 
the French king. He was, therefore, obliged to throw him.. 
felf into the hands of the French court, with whom he fecretly ; 
formed engagements, that neither lord Wentworth, who .com-> 
manded.in Calais a’ feeble garrifon of | fiveyhundred men, nor 
the lord Grey, who was governor of Guifnes,, nor any, of thet 
Englith officers in France, fhould receive any of the, reinforce-. 
ments, of which they:ftood in-great need, and for which they: 
were inceflantly folliciting: Cairn, who was his agent at Rome, : 
apprized him of his danger, and he didall he could: to avoid it. ; 
Matters taking a very unexpected turn, the pope would have: 
pardoned Pole, as appears from Cairn’s difpatches, -if-he would 
have engaged his miftrefs to have,joined: with, him - 

France. Pole was too cunning to fwallow the bait ; he diftrufted | 
the firmriefs of Philip II. king of Spain, Mary’s hufband; he 
knew the pope to be ftill his inveterate enemy, and that Mary 
coyld not refift both his holineis and her -hufband,- if they: 
fhould infift upon his being abandoned to-the cenfures of :the 
holy fee. It was, therefore, Pole’s intereft,to keep up the dif-. 
ference between Philip and his holinefs, but at. the fame time. 
- to fecure his fecret, but -fole ‘dependence upon France, . The: 

‘pope eafily faw ioto his: management, divefted. him of his: 
power as legate, and gave them to one;Peyto,,an Englith ~a gi 
who aétually arrived. at Calais in that charaGter.. 

Pole, upon this, refigned the badges of, hiswlegations and. 
giving himfelf up for'loft,’ unlefs he was fupported by-France, ; 
executed his bargain for the reduion of. Calais,.. Not.only. 
that garrifon, but the people of England. laid before the. 
council the ftrongeft: reprefentations of; its weaknefs; but to. 
no effe&. The magiftrates and merchants ,of London raifed } 
reinforcements for the garrifon at their own,expence, but they : 
were kept back till the place was taken; and inftead of throw- 
ing themfelves into Guifnes; they returned to.England, where, 
if we believe Fox the martyrologift,, Thirleby, bifhop of Ely, ; 
one of Pole’s chief creatures, ** drank -caroufe to it, and: 
called it a fifher-town.” The pope, after-this, being reconciled | 
to the French, Pole. was reftored to his — authority, and .; 
Peyto, .who had been: created bifhop. of Pore meg: died ania 
weer 
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We'have thought proper to rélate the above fas, not otily 
to place them in their true light, but as = épecimen of our au- 
thor’s manner of telling a ftory. ‘a 

‘The marriage of Mary queen of Scots with the déuphia 4 
falls im next. with the courfe of Dr. Anderfon’s marrative. ‘in 
Scotland, fays he, «a confiderable party had oppofed this 
match.’ The infolence of the French troops in Scotland had, 
indeed, given the Scots a great diflike to that nation ; but we will 
venture to pronounce, that the doéor is miftaken, when he fays. 
that. a confiderable party oppofed it ; for the Scots, at that: 
time, difliked the qaeen of England, and the houfe of Auftria, 
fo much, that they even favoured.the French match. In the 
parliament, to which the French king’s letter demanding the 
young queen for his daughter was preferited, we find no oppo- 
fition to: lis: requeft; and. the majority of his commiffioners’ 
named» by that afietnbly to be prefent at regsoegas nodes 


attually proteftants: © 
When‘ our author mentions the aeceffion of Francis H. and 


the ftate of affairs im France at that time, he cane as fol- 
lows : 

' © The inftuctice of the conftable Montmorency in the: ftate,: 
was fe deprefied at this junéture, that neither the queen-mo- 
ther, the princes of Bourbon, nor the Guifes, made muchac-» 
count ofiit, The defeat at St. Quintin, and the late treaty of 
peace, reckoned eqvwally diffonourable to France, had ob- 
fcured his reputation, which was now, ‘after: Henry’s death, 
arraigned with more freedom by his adverfaries. In the’time 
of his:higheft elevation at court, he never had been popular ;; 
aid: while he oppofed’ the Guifes, his temper aad his princi-: 
ples of condué& were fuch, as rendered bint little: ftudious of in-: 
gratiating himfetf with the princes of ‘the blood, or any other 
party, that was too confiderable to’ be fubordinate to his own.’ 
Apprehending with reafon that he would be deftitute of fup-> 
port, in the midft of the faftions that would arife upon Henry’s: 
death, and defirous to' throw an obftru@ion im the way of the 
Guifes, his chief dpponents, he difpatched Defmarais, one: of : 
the gentlemen: of the bed-chamber, to inform Anthony of: 
Bourbon, then. at Bearn, that no’ hope'was entertained of the 
king's life; and that the public welfare; as: well as his own in=- 
tereft, required his immediate prefence in the court upon‘this: 
unhappy: emergency. Though the frequent meaning: of this: 
meffage was’ plain, the king of Navarre paid little regard: to 
what was: advifed' by one, who, while he had the chief direc- 
tion of the affairs-of ftate, had fhewn no‘ concern for the ‘proe 
motion of his intereft ; and in the time of the peace of Cha- 


teau _ Cambrefis, had treated it with manifeft negligence and 
cor- 
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contempt. He only put himfelf in motion towards Vendofine} 
and there expected a meeting of his friends to confult about 
the profecution of his journey to Paris.’ 

We muft afk pardon of this writer when we fay, that in the 
above quotation he has been mifled even. by his French autho- 
rities, The ableft and one of the worthieft ftatefmen of that 
time, by the confeffion evenof his enemies, we mean Sir Francis 
Throgmorton, who was then Elizabeth’s ambaffador at the 
court of France, in a letter dated not much above three 
weeks before Henry’s death, and addrefled to Cecil, has the 
following remarkable expreffion : * that - the -conftable- doth 
now as much as ever he did, and: ruleth all here.” Sir James 
Melvil, a. Scotch ftatefman of great reputation, likewife tells us, 
«« that the king was at that time fo much won over by the con- 
ftable, that he (Melvil was difpatched by that king with a com- 
miffion to know the true ftate of affairs in Scotland; and: to 
make the Reformers ealy by doing every thing that. would oblige 
them.” Melvil’s narrative is fully confirmed. by Throgmorton’s 
difpatches ; but Melvil did not-arrivein Scotland till the e2th: 
ef June, and the French king was killed on the goek of the 
fame month, 

Our author thus defcribes the fituation and charaéters of the 
two chief princes of the Bourbon family. 

‘ The princes of the houfe.of Bourbon had been, for fach a 
long tra@ of time, excluded: from all'the highemployments at 
court, that their honorary privilege and rank. there -appeared: 
te many to be fuperfeded by cuftom ; as-their pretenfions to 
a pre-eminence in the government: feemed to be antiquated’ . 
by time, and abolifhed: by the riper 2raof the:monarchy. An-. 
thony duke of Vendofine, the eldeft of the family, had given. 
undoubted proofs of his perfonal bravery, among: the diftin- 
guifhed captains of the late war. - But . his qualification. of 
blood and his military: mesit- were fo far from -being thought 
fufficient to entitle him to peculiar honours, that: they pre- 
vented not his continuing in a kind of civil banifhment from: 
court. Baulked’ of Henry’s affiitance, and bereftof- all his 
government of Guienne, which he; held as firft prince of* the- 
blood ; he endured this treatment, as the lot: of his family, 
with a cold and-inaétive difdain, which fhewed-the-naturat fa-- 
cility.and-remifinefs-of his. tempers. Inclined ta.indulge) the: 
agreeable hope of better fortunes and foothed with the title of 
king of Navarre, he feemed,,,in, the, fociety. of. his queen, and 
the poffeflion of the feigniory. of « Bearn,. and fome faall \terri- 
tory es foot.of the Pyrenees, to,anticipate, the poffeflion of, 
fovereign power, and to. value his empty title to a crown.as.no. 
unfufficient equivalent for the,degradation.of the Bourbon fa- 
mily, 
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mily. His natural indolence, and contraéted averfion to the 
court, were cherifhed by Des Cars and Boucharts, his domeftic 
confidents, who reprefented the conftable’s party, and that of 
the Guifes, as equally unamicable to him. This impreffion 
detained him at Vendofme, and rendered ineffe&tual Montmo- 
rency’s repeated folicitations to him to haften. to the court. 
But other partners of his fortune, and more efpecially his bro- 
ther Lewis, prince of Conde, prompted him not to relinquith 
the privilege of his blood in France, but to ground his hapes 
upon it, as the fureft pledge of his grandeur, 

‘ This prince had a charaéter, which needed only the ad- 
vantage of court favour, or of the field of honour, to difplay 
it. His-qoalities as a foldier, illuftrated by thofe appearances 
of a firm, open and liberal mind, which are more attractive 
than bravery itfelf, had engaged the efteem of many in the 
army, and procured the approbation of the late king, who de- 
clared his intention to beftow upon him the government of Pi- 
cardy. With almoft as much, warmth and keennefs of {pirit, 
as his brother difcovered of.a.cool and languid difpofition ; his 
temper naturally eafy and gay, was fharpened by the narrow. 
nefs of his fortune. His indignation being once roufed againft 
the ruling party at court, which he looked’ upon as a combina- 
tion of the adverfaries.of his family; he could neither reprefs 
nor concéal his difcontent, nor meafure his purpofes by a ftan- 
dard unproportioned te the natural boldnefs and impetuofity of 
his mind. It is alledged by fome late French writers, as a 
teftimony of the low fituation to which the houfe of Bourbon 
was reduced, that this prince had only fix thoufand livres of 
yearly rent for his patrimony. But Matthieu, in his Hiftory 
of Henry IV, affirms, that the Bourbon family then poffeffed a 


revenue of eight hundred thoufand livres in land from the vif-' 


county of Narbonne, which was a very confiderable appenage. 
Yet Lewis prince of Conde had certainly a very {mall moiety of 
it, when he ferved as a colonel of infantry in Piedmont ; and 
the cardinal of Lorrain was underftood to mock his. poverty, 
when he fent him a thoufand crowns for the expences of his 


embaffy to the catholic king.’ 
[ To be concluded in our next, ] 
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HEN we reviewed the pamphlet to which this publi- 

cation is an anfwer *, we admitted that author’s ac- 

counts, upon a prefumption that, in the mercantile ftile, they 
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were fairly made out. It did not enter into our idea that any 
part of them were Uifputable ; or that the whole of his 
fyftem, as the writer before us pretends, either refts upon no 
foundation at all, or one that is very rotten. It muft be ob- 
ferved, however, that with regard to finance-difputes, the 
people of England are at prefent much better informed ‘than 
they were formerly, when the care of fach publications were 
left to the underlings of office and the dependents of power. 
Thefe wrote, without regard to exaétnefs or precifion, the fenfe 
of their principals, and they were anfwered in the fame man- 
ner; fo that the people knew nothing but by conje@ure, or, 
at moft, probability. 

-Since the commencement of the prefent reign, fome who were 
capitally concerned in the government have appeared either as 
authors, or the profeft patrons of the writings in their defence; 
and as fuch we look upon this gentleman and his antagonift. 
It unfortunately, however, happens that the match is. fo very 
equal, that the reader’s aflent always goes with the writer who 
has the laft word. The public imagined that the State of the 
Nation could not admit of an anfwer ; and we are now apt to 
think that the Obfervations before us can meet with no reply. 

This author, equally accurate as fpirited, is a profeit 
champion for lord Rockingham’s adminiftration; which he 
thinks has been caufelefly abufed and attacked by the writer of 
the State of the Nation and his friends. The reader is to keep 
in his eye, that our Obferver is one of the few who never 
bowed his knee to Baal, by approving of the late peace with 
France, either totally or partially. His firft attack, therefore, 
is upon his opponent’s favourable ftate of that peace, and the 
wifdom of making it. He thinks that the arguments laid down 
by his antagonift in its favour, tend only to the abjurdity of. 
proving that our victories brought us nothing but difgrace, and 
our fucceffes allured-us into the high road to ruin. He fays 
that thofe paradoxes are too grofs to merit a ferious refutation. 

‘ I truft, however (continues he), that the facts of this au- 
thor will be as far from bearing the touchitone, as his argu- 
ments, Ona little enquiry, they will be found as great an 
impofition. as the fuccefles they are meant to depregiate ; for 
they are all either falfe-or fallacioufly applied, or not in’ “the. 
leaft to the gihrpofe for which they are produced. 

‘ Firft, the author, in order to fupport his favourite parz- 
dox, that our poffeffion of the French colonies was of no detti- 
ment to France, has thought proper to inform us that ** they 
put themfelves*into the hahds of the Englith. ” He ufes the 
fame affertion, in neatly the fame words, in another place ; 
‘* Her colonies had put themfelves into our hands.” Now, in 
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juftice not. only to fa& and common fenfe, but.to the incom~ 
parable valour and perfeverance of owe military and naval 
forces, thus unhandfomely traduced, I muft tell this author, 
that the French colonies did not “ put themfelves into the 
hands of the Englifh.” They were compelled to fubmit ; they 
were fubdued by dint of Englith valour. Will the five years 
war carried on in Canada, in which fell one of the principal 
hopes of this nation ; and all the battles loft and gained during 
that anxious period, convince this author of his miftake. _ Let 
him enquire of fir Jeffery Amherft, under whofe condu@ that war 
was carried on; of fir Charles Saunders, whofe fteadinefS and 
prefence of mind faved our fleet, and were fo eminently fer- 
viceable in the whole courfe of the fiege of Quebec; of general 
Monkton, who was fhot through the body there, whether 
France ‘* put her colonies into the hands of the Englith ?” 

‘ Though he has made no exception, yet I would be liberal 
to him: perhaps he means to confine himfelf to her colonies in 
the Weft Indies. But furely it will fare as ill with him there 
as in North America, whilft we remember that in our firft at- 
tempt on Martinico we were actually defeated; that it was 
three months before we reduced Guadaloupe ; and that the 
conqueft of the Havannah was atchieved by the higlieft con- 
duét, aided-by circumftances of the greateft good fortune. He 
knows the expence both of men and treafure at which we 
bought that place. However, if it had fo pleafed the peace- 
makers, it was no dear purchafe; for it was dccifive of. the 
fortune of the war and the terms of the treaty; the duke of 
Nivernois thought fo; France, England, Europe, confidered 
it in that light; all the world, except the then friends of the 
then miniftry, who wept for our victories, and were in hatte to 
get rid of the burthen of our conquefts. ‘This author knows 
that France did not put thole colonies into the hands of Eng- 
land; but he well knows-who did put the moft valuable of 
them into the hands of France. 

‘ In the next place, our author is pleafed to confider the con- 
queft of thefe colonies in no other light than as a convenience 
for the remittances to France, which he afferts that the war had 
before fufpended, but for which a way was opened (by our con- 
queft) as fecure as in time of peace. I charitably hope he 
knows nothing of the fubje@. I referred him lately to our 
commanders for the refiftance of the French colonies ; I now 
with he would apply to our cuftom-houfe entries, and our mer- 
chants, for the advantages which we derived from them. 

‘In 1761, there was no entry of goods from any of the con- 
quered places but Guadaloupe; in that year, it ftood thus: 
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| £. 

« Imports from Guadaloupe, '  valne, 482. 179 

In 1762, when we had not yet delivered up our con 
quefts, the account was, — 








Guadaloupe, | SS 513-244 
Martinico, te ; _ 288.425 
Total imports, £. 801.669 


In 1763, after we had delivered up the fovereignty 
of thefé iflandds, but kept open a communication 
_ with them, the imports were, © 





Guadaloupe, 412. 303 
Martinico, | 334-168 
Havannah, | Pe 249. 386 
Total imports in 1763, valie, £. 1.005.850 





Befides, I find in the account of bullion imported’ and brought 
to the Bank, that, during the period in wnich the intercourfe 
with the Havannah was open, ‘we received at that one fhop, in 
treafure, from that one place, £.559-810; in the year 1763, 
L. 389.450; fo that the’ import from thefe places in ns year 
amounted to £. 1.395.300. 

- On this ftate the reader will obferve, that I také che imports 
from, and not the exports to, thefe conquefts, as the meafure 
of the advantages which we derived from them. Ido fo for 
reafons which will be fomewhat worthy the attention of fuch 
readers as are fond of this fpecies of enquiry. I fay, therefore, 
I choofe the import article, as the beft, and indeed the only 
ftandard we cam have, of the value of the Weit India trade. 
Our export entry does not comprehend the greateft trade we 
carry on with any of the Weft India iflands, the fale of negroes; 
nor does it give any idea of two other advantages we draw from 
them ; the remittances for money fpent here, and the payment 
of part of the balance of the-North American trade. It is 
therefore quite ridiculous, to ftrike a balance merely on the 
face'of an excefs of imports and exports, in that, commerce 5, 
though, in moft foreign branches, it is, on the ‘whole, the 
beft method. ‘If we fhould take that ftandard, it would ap- 
pear, that the balance with our own iflands is, annually, fe- 
veral hundred thoufand pounds: againft this country. Such 
is its afpeé&t on the cuttoni hose entries; but we know the di- 
re&t contrary to be the fa&. Weknow that the Weft Indians 
are always indebted to our merchants, and, that, the value of 
every thilling of Weft India produce is Englifh property, So 
that our import from them, and not our export, ought _— 
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to be confidered as their true value; and this corre@ive ought 
to be applied to all general balances of our trade, which are 
formed on the ordinary principles. 

‘ If poffible, this was more emphatically true of the French 
Welt India iflands, whilft they continued in our hands. That 
none, or only a very contemptible part, of the value of this 
produce, could be remitted to France, the author will fee,. 
perhaps with unwillingnefs, but with the.cleareit'conviction, if 
he confiders, that in the year 1763, after we bad ceafed to ex- 
port to the ifles of Guadaloupe and Martinico, and to the Ha- 
vannah, and after the colonies were free to fend all their pro. 
duce to Old France and Spain, if they had any remittance to 
make; he will fee, that we imported from thefe places, in that 
year, to the amount of £.1.395.300. So far was the whole 
annual produce of thefe iflands from being adequate to the 
payments of their annual call upon us,- that this mighty ad- 
ditional importation was neceflary, though not quite fufficient, 
to difcharge the debts contraéted in the few years we held 
them. ‘The property, therefore, of their whole produce, was 
ours, not only during the war, but even for more than a year 
after the peace. The author, T hope, will not again venture 
upon fo rafh and difcouraging a propofition, concerning the 
nature and effect of thefe conquefts, as to call them a conveni- 
ence to the remittances of France; he fees by this account, 
that what he afferts is not only without foundation, but even 
impoffible to be true.’ 

This author next attempts to fhew his opponent’s iaconclu- 
five reafoning with regard to the Britifh trade, during the 
continuance of the war; and gives us a comparifon between 
our exports and imports in the year 1754, the laft year of the 
peace, and the year 1761, when the war was at its height. 





1754 1761 
© Total exportofBri-  {. s. ft s. 
tith goods, value, 8.317.506 15 3 10.649.581 12 6 

Ditto of foreign goods 

in time, 2.910.836 14 9g 3.553.692 7 1 - 
Ditto of ditto out of . 

time, 559-485 210- $55.015 02 
Total exports of all : 

kinds, 11.787,828 12 10 14.558.288 19 9 
Total imports, 8.093.472 is oO -9:294-915. 1 6 








Balance in fayour of 
Rognd, 3-694-355 17 10 £.5. 263.375 18 he, 
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Here ig thé ftate of our trade in 1761, compated with a very 
pood year of profound peace; both are taken from thé au- 
thentic entries of the cuftom-houfe. How the author “can 
contrive to make this encréafe of the export of Englith produce 
agree with his accotint of the dreadful wast of hands in Eng- 
land, p. 9, unlefs hé fuppofes manufaftures to be made with- 
out hands, I really do not fee. It is painful to be fo fre- 
quently obliged to fet this author right in matters of fa&. This 
ftate will fully refute all that he has faid or infinuated upon the 
difficulties and decay of our trade, p. 6, 7, atid 9.’ 
' The alledged decreafe of our thipping, as ftated by the au- 
thor of the State of the Nation, is next proved by this Obferver 
to be fallacious : and he affirms that no two years of the peace 
employed fach a namber of thips in the férviee, either Britifh or 
foreign, as the year$ 1761 and 1762. | 

Out author partly fidicules and partly confutes his antago- 
nift’s réprefentation of the high premiums given for the loans 
during the late war; and thinks them the obvivus confe- 
quénces of every War which requires money to carry it on; and 
that thi efiemids of the nation were under, at leait, equal difad- 
vantages in that refped. 

Fé then attacks the treaty of Paris, upon the three heads of 
ftability, indemnification, and alliance. 

‘ Ais to the firft (fays he), the author more than obfcurely 
hints in feveral places, that he thinks the peace not likely to 
laft. However, he does furnifh a fecurity ; a fecurity, imany 
light, I fear, but infufficient; on his hypothefis fureiy a very 
odd one. ‘* By fipulating for the entire pofleffion of the con- 
tinent (fays he), the reftored French iflands are become in fome 
meafure dependent on the Britifh empire, and the good faith of 
Framce*in obferving the treaty is guaranted by the value at 
which fhe eftimates their poffeffion.” This author foon grows — 
weary of his principles, They feldom laft him for two pages 
together. When the advantages of the war were to be depre- 
ciated, then the lof$ of the ultramarine colonies lightened, the 
éxpences of France, facilitated her remittances, and therefore 
her colonifis put them into cur hands. Accordirg to this author’s 
fyftem, the a‘tual poffeffion of thofe colonies ought to give us 
tittle or no advantage in the negotiation for peace; and yet the 
chance of poffeffing them'on a figaire occafion gives a ‘perfe& 
fecurity for the’ preférvation of that peace. ‘Lhe conqueft of 
fhe Havannah, if it did not ferve Spain, rather‘diftfefled Eng- 
land, fays our author. But the moleftation.which her gal- 
leons may fuffer from otr ftation in Penfacola gives us advan- 
tages, for which we were not allowed ‘to credit the nation for 
the Havannah itfelf ; a place furely full as well fituated for 
Vou. XXVIII. Feb, 1759. I every 
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every external purpofe as Penfacola, and of a little more inter- 
nal benefit than ten thoufand Penfacolas.’ 

The confideration of the prefent circumftances of North . 
America falls next under this writer’s difquifition, who 
throws the caufe of them all upon his antagonift. ? His reafon- 
ing on this and the preceding heads, is extremely artful, but 
we think inconclufive. We aré not a little apprehenfive of 
his inability to prove the fufficiency of the refources, notwith- 
ftanding the encreafe of our trade, for carrying on the war, at 
the time the peace was made. Had he proved that the profits 
which, he fays, arofe during the courfe of the war accrued to 
the public, and not to individuals, who were apprehenfive that 
the national credit was already ftrained ; had he fhewn that we 
were certain of conqueft by raifing twenty millions more ; or 
that the Britifh nation is the only people ever heard of as 
not liable to the accidents of war, and the reverfes of fortune, 
his reafoning might have had weight, even though the public 
had diftreffed themfelves in raifing the twenty millions. He 
rallies his opponent for faying, ‘ that the moft fuccefsful en- 
teprife could not compenfate to the nation for the waite of its 
people, by carrying on war in unhealthy climates.’ Notwith- 
ftanding this author’s pleafantry, we cannot avoid thinking this 
to be a very important and melancholy. confideration. But we 
think it unanfwerable, if it can be proved that at the time the. 
peace was made, fuch numbers of his majefty’s fubje&s had 
been employed in the army and. navy, and fuch numbers of 
them had perifhed, that man was a commodity not to be had 
in Great Britain, as the faying is, either for lov: or money. 
If this was the cafe, (though we are far from affirming it to be 
true) and if it was urged without receiving any anfwer in the 
moft refpeftable aflemblies by the friends of the minifter, we 
muit be of opinion that (whatever our political fituation was) 
we were under a natural difability to continue the war, and, 
confequently, under a neceffity to make a peace. 

The author of the State of the Nation has faid, that the 
original great purpofes of the war were more than accomplifhed 
by the treaty. ‘ Surcly (anfwers this Obferver) he has expe- 
rience and reading enough to know, that in the courfe of a 
war, events may happen that render its original very far from 
being its principal purpofe.’ We do not confider this as a 
very logical, or, indeed, in the prefent cafe, a very candid 
way of reafoning; though this writer imagines it to be felf- 
evident. It is true, that in the progrefs of a war the original 
purpofe may ceafe to be the capital objeét, through the ma- 
nagement of the enemy.; but the original purpofe ought, not- 
i ae not to be dropped. The war-with Spain was a 
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new war, and is not to be blended with our primary difputes in 
America. The war in Germany did not take rife from us, 
and was a-confequential war: but however fuccefsful both 
might have been on our fide, he muft have been a bold mi- 
nifter who would have made peace without fecuring the original 
_purpofe of the war. , 

We fhall not follow our author through all his fucceeding 
difcuffions of the finances, in oppofition to his antagonift. Ie 
is fufficient for us to fay, that he places the public affairs of 
Great Britain in.a far more favourable light than that in which 
they are reprefented by the writer of the State of the Nation. 
The latter had laboured to prove that France had, compara- 
tively to Great Britain, fuffered very little by the war. . This 
gentleman, on the other, hand, if he has not been monftroufly 
mifled in his calculations, proves that France, at this very 
time, is an actual bankrupt ; and that fhe pays very near two 
millions more than we do of intereft for her public debt. We 
are inclined to adopt this opinion, becaufe it feems entirely 
to coincide with the reprefentations almoft daily prefented by 
the French parliaments to their king, and which, as to fadts, 
we do not find contradicted by the French minifters themfelves, 
This is a matter fo new, and of fuch importance to the public, 
that we fhall lay before our readers his reafons for advancing 
this affertion. . 

‘ The fa& is this: the credit of France, bad as it might 
have been, did enable her (not to raife within the year) but to 
borrow the very fums the author mentions; that is to fay, 
1.106.916.261 livres, making, in the avthor’s computation 
£.50.314.378. The credit of France was low ; but it was not 
annihilated. She did not derive, as our author chufes to affert, 
any advantages from the debility of her credit. Its confequence 
was the natural one: fhe borrowed, but fhe borrowed upon 
bad terms, indeed on the moft exorbitant ufury. | 

‘ In {peaking of a foreign revenue, the very pretence to ac- 
curacy would be the moft inaccurate thing in the world. Nei- 
ther the author nor I can with certainty authenticate the infor- 
mation we communicate to the public, nor in an affair of eter- 
nal fluctuation arrive at perfe& exactnefs. All we can do, and 
this we may be expected to do, is to avoid grofs errors and 
blunders of a capital nature. We cannot order the proper offi- 
cer to lay the accounts before the-houfe. But the reader muft 
judge on the probability of the accounts we lay. before him. 
The author fpeaks of France as raifing her fupplies for war by 
taxes within the year; and of her debt, as a thing {fcarcely. 
worthy of Hotice, I affirm that the borrowed large fums in every 


year; and has thereby accumulated an immenfe debt, This 
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debt continued, after the war, infinitely to embarrafS her af 
fairs ; and to find fomeaneans for its reduétion was then, and’ 
hasever fince been, the firft objet of her policy. But fhe has: 
fo little fucceeded in all’her efforts, that the perpetual debt of 
France is-at this hour little fhort of £.100.000.000 fterling ; 
that fhe ftands charged with at leaft 40,000.000 of Englifh 
pounds on life-rents and tontines. The annuities paid at this 
day at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, which are by no means her 
fole payments of that nature, amount to 139.000.000 of li- 
wres, that is, to 6.318.000 pounds; befides Billets au porteur, 
and various detached and unfunded debts, to a great amiotitit, 
and which bear an intereft. 

© At the end of ‘the war, the intereft payable on her debt 
amounted to upwards of feven millions fterling. M. De La 
Verdy, the laft hope of the French finances, was called in, to 
aid in the reduétion of an intereft, fo light to our author, fo 
intolerably heavy upon thofe who are to pay it. After many 
unfuccefsful efforts towards reconciling arbitrary reduétion 
with public credit, he was obliged to go the plain high 
road of power, and to impofe a tax of 10 per cent. upon a very 
great part of the capital-debt of that kingdom ; and this mea- 
fure of prefént eafe, to the deftruction of future credit, pro- 
duced about £.'500.000 a year, which was carried to their 
Caiffé d’amortifiment, or finking fund. But fo unfaithfully and 
wniteadily has this and all the other articles which compofe 
that fund been applied to their purpofes, that they have given 
the fiate but very little even of prefent relief, fince it is kKaownm 
ta the whole world that fhe is behind-hand on every one of her 
eftablifhments. Since the year 1763, there has been no ope- 
ration of any confequence on the French finances: and in this 
enviable condition is France at prefent with regard to her debt. 

' © Every body knows that the principal of the debt is but 2 
name; the intereft is the only thing which can diftrefs a na- 
tion, Take this idea, which will not be difputed, and com- 
pare the intereft paid by England with that paid by France: 
Intereft paid by France, funded and unfunded, for 7 

perpetuity or on lives, after the tax of 10 per cent. 6.500.006 
Intereft paid by a, as ftated by the author, 
p. 27. 4.600.000 





Intereft paid by France exteeds that paid by Eng. £. 1.900.000 





The author cannot-complain, that I ftate'the intereft paid by 
England as too low. He takes it himfelf as the extremeft 
term. Nobody who knows &ny thing of the French finances 
will affirm that I Rate the intereft~ paid by that kingdom too. 
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high. Ft might be eafily proved. to amount to a great deal 
more: even this is near two millions above what is paid by 
England.’ 

This is one of thofe publications which are fo full of matter, 
as to render it impoflible to do juftice to the author’s argu- 
ments within the limits of our Review.: The extraés we have 
given, however, contain the fubftance of what moft immediately 
concerns the ftate of this nation, in the capital queftions of our 
finances, efpecially compared to thofe of France; which have 
been lately fo immoderately: exaggerated, The remaining 
part of this performance carries with it too much the ait of 
.party; and, perhaps, in fome inftances and queftions not yet 
dlecided, efpecially with regard to the-ftamp-act and its repeal; 
and the inconfiftency of the adminiftrations preceding and fubf.- 
quent to that for which our author is an advocate, it would bé 
neither decent nor proper for us to interpofe our judgment, 
during the prefent indecifive ‘fate of affairs. | 

In general, we are inclined to efpoufe this author's opinion; 
which he enforces with the greateft ftrength of reafoning and 
elegance of expreffion; but though we differ from him ‘in 
many particulars, we imagine that, perfonalities afide, there 
is, upon the whole, very little difference between his syn and 


that purfued by the prefent miniftry. 
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VY. A new and general Syftem of Phyfic, in Theory and. Pra&ice. 
Containing, the Pharmacopeias of the Royal Colleges of London 
and Edinburgh, and many other Simples and Compofitions, dif- 
pofed according to their Nature and Virtues, under different Claffs, 
&c. By William Smith, M. D. 410. Pr. 148. Boards, Owen, 


T HIS work might more. properly be denominated a Dif- 
penfatory, than a Syftem of Phyfic: for the greater part 
of it is employed on the fubject of medicines. It contains, in 
the beginning, three differtations on the folids, fluids, ‘and’ 
circulation of the blood: after which, are ‘alternately inter- 
mixed, an account of each particular clafs of medicines, - and 
that of the difeafes to which they are refpeSively adapted. ° 
We cannot help being of opinion, that’ fuch an arrangement’ 
is attended with great inconvenience,’ For without Knowing’ 
_ the particular tribe of medicines to which the account of a 
difeafe is anngged, the ftudent may have to turn over. almoft' 
five hundred pages before he can’ light upon: his fubje&. "This | 
inconvenience might eafily have: Been remedied by ary indéx, 


neteenng to the page fe page’ in which each difeafe was’ 
) i 3 pas treated 
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treated of, But it is furprifing, that amidft the many copi- 
ous indexes, of various kinds, with which the work is fupplied, 
it is to very few difeafes that any fuch reference is made. 

This want of proper method, however, muft not be deemed 
to affect the intrinfic merit of the work. It contains feveral 
excellent difcourfes on the qualities, and reputed manner of 
operation, of the various claffes of medicines, together with 
many phyfiological, and pathological differtations, elucidating 
the nature of difeafes. Of this we- fhall produce an example 
on the fubjec of digeftion. 

‘ The concoétion of our aliment is a true fermentation, and 
fome degree of putrefaction ; which is evident from this expe- 
riment: take a pafte, made up of the fame vegetable and ani- 
fal fubftances, that conftitutes our food, mix it with water 
and {mall beer till it is of the fame confiftence as our aliment, 
when received into the ftomach; then inclofe it in a veffel, 
with a degree of heat equal to that of the ftomach ; fhake it 
now and fiuen, as the ftomach does the aliment in the opera- 
tion of digeftion ; and this mafs will fpontaneoufly run into fer- 
mentation, without any exciting ferment, and will foon turn 
into a putrid ftate, and detach Jarge quantities of air. How 
is it poffible then to conceive that the fame Wyxture does not 
ferment and putrify in the body, feeing it contains enough of 
falts and fpirits ; which being acted upon, by the heat and tri- 
turation of the fibres of the ftomach, and the air we take in 
" by infpiration, foon break all their chains, and find a vent ; 
whence follows, an attenuation of the aliment into a chylous 
fubftance ; and chylification is greatly promoted by the atmof- 
phere ; which i is a fubtile medium replete with falt: or rather, 
to fpeak more properly, is itfelf an acid falt, or fpirit in mo- 
tion ; which motion it receives from the body of the fun, which 
is a globe of fire, or the fame acid fpirit. more rarified ; this 
fubtile medium is the fountain of animal and vegetable life and: 
motion ; and is the caufe of all the revolutions of our planetary 
fyftem. . The herbs receive their growth and nourifhment, and 
the falt they are found to contain, from the fucceffive undula- 
tions of frefh air; and we need not be ata lofs to conceive 
how our bodies contain fo much falt, when we confider how 
much frefh air we infpire both by the lungs, and every other 
part of the body. Tis the air, in a morbid ftate, that is the 
caufe, or at Jeaft the great promoter of moft cutaneous, epi- 
demical infe€tions and variolous difeafes; for upon receiving 
the contagious myafma, the fluids are fpoiled by an affimulating 
ferment ; which, ating upon the folids, occafions a fhutting 
up of the pores of the fkin, by which means that volatile fpirit, 
er acrid fubtile matter which. is ufed to pats off this way, is 
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retained in the body, and mixes with the mafs of blood, which 
it melts down to mere gore : but as foon as the morbid matter 
is evacuated, anda free pafflage opened to the circumam- 
bient air, then the patient finds his health return. 

- © [tis this acid fpirit, which, mixing with the faliva, when 
the ftomach is empty, occafions that irritation of its coats, 
which we call hunger. 

‘ In digeftion the faliva of a healthy perfon ferves only for a 
vehicle to moiften the aliment, to regulate the fermentation, 
and caufe it to go on more regularly and flowly, ‘and to ‘pre- 
vent flatulencies and acidities in the prime vie. But if the 
faliva is deficient, unfound, or not well mixed with what is 
fwallowed, then the aliment may firft putrify, then grow acid, 
and in that action ferment ftrongly, and generate much air in 
the ftomach and bowels. But though the faliva of a healthy ~ 

rfon rather retards than haftens fermentation ; yet the bile 
confiderably promotes it. Hence we fee in the jayndice, the 
digeftion is very weak, which is not however to be recovered 
by bitters; for indigeftion in the jaundice proceeds from an 
imperfe& fermentation, and all bitters rctard fermentation. 
The teftaceous powders ought to be joined with the bitters. 

¢ When the food in the ftomach is reduced to chyle, the 
heavieft parts fall down firft in form of fédiment, refemDling’ 
lees of wine, whilit the lighteft parts remain upon the’ top ; 
but, the fermentation continuing, thefe alfo fubfide. 

‘ The flefh we eat bears the chief part in promoting fer- 
mentation, which, by becoming in fome degree putrid, aéts as 
a feptic upon the reft of the aliment ; for all putrid animal’ 
fubftances, are ferments to the farinacia. 

‘ Though the faliva, when well prepared and healthy,, ra- 
ther retards putrefaétion ; yet when it is putrid, too feanty, or 
not intimately mixed with the food, it makes great changes in 

the operation of digeftion. 

‘ When it is putrid, it not only haftens fermentation, but 
makes it ftronger and more produétive of air; the flefh thereby | 
becomes more than ufually putrid ; and, after the ation is 
over, remains. uncommonly four to the tafte and finell: And 
if there is any other putrid matter in the ttomach, as corrupted’ 
blood, or chyle, that has lain longer than, by the ‘laws of 
the animal economy, it ought, then the fermentation is 
ftrong, the inteftine motion confiderable, and a great deal of 
air is produced ; and the liquor, that remains, after the ope-" 
ration, is very acrid and auftere. Hence we fee, that when 

the faliva is in a putrid fate, as in he€tic and {corbutic habits, | 

vegetable diet is a vey proper. 
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‘In furfeits, or upon {wallowing without dug maftication 
when the meat is tough and fat, or of the farinaceous unfers 
mented kind, or when the faliva is vitiated ; then the fermen- 
tation becomes tumultuous, the ftomach fills with air ; and 
this extraordinary commotion, being attended with an unnfual 
heat, brings on that uneafinefs called the Aeart-bura; but if 
you give falts,. they will not only fuddenly fufpend a high fer-, 
mentation, till more of the faliva-can be fecreted, and mixed 
with the aliment ; but will likewife render the faliya more fa- 
ponacious ; therefore they are the fure, fpeedy, and proper 
remedies to be given in thofe cafes; alfo fpirits, acrids, bitters, 
and hot anti-fcorbutic plants are of fervice. 

‘ Again, when the ftomach is relaxed, or any ways difabled 
from conveying the whole aliment into the inteftines,: then 
what is left, having time to undergo a compleat fermentation, 
is thereby changed into a harfh fort of vmegar, which is fome- 
times fo fharp, four, and acrid, as to excoriate the throat, and 
fet the teeth on edge: in this cafe the meat fhould be kept till 
tender, before it is drefled ; becaufe it digefts eafier, than 
when quite frefh ; due maftication very much aflifts digeftion, 
therefore people, that have weak ftomachs, ought to chew 
their meat well. Acids, bitters, wines, &c. as. lemon juice, 
camomile flowers, wormwood, leffer centaury, gentian, lime- 
water, green tea, alfo plenty of fmall frefh. beer. with our food, 
excellently prevent the more violent fermentations, and occa- 
fion the. digeftion to be eafily and regularly carried on. Scor- 
butic, or putrid habits, require acids, wines, and other anti- 
feptics, . 

‘ An acid abounding in the prime vie is correéted by abifor- 
bents. 

‘ In coldnefs and debility of the ftomach, the fibres muft be 
braced and ftimulated with wine, bitters, warm and acrid fub- 
ftances, as muftard-feed, and garden fcurvy-grafs, 

‘« As lime-water neither retards fermentation, like the lixi- 
vious falts, nor makes. it fo violent as the teftacea ; and being 
fomewhat aftringent,, it is an excellent medicine for weak 
flomachs with a predominating acid, as many have expe- 
rienced, who were fubject to the gout, and other chronical 
diforders, feemingly depending on that.caufe. Chewing rhu- 
barb j in the morning, and. before dinner, is of wonderful. fer- 
vice in. many complaints of the ftomach, and.has often effected 
a cure, after many other medicines have failed.’ 

How long a perfon may continue in the ftate of apparent 
death, within the pofigility of revivification, has been a quef- 
tion not only much di‘puted among phifiologifts, but alfo in- 
tified upon by writers who oppofe the credibility of fome ac- 

counts 
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counts of miraculous refurreftions: ‘Fhat fuch revivifications 
have aftually.taken place, either fpontaneoufly, or by natural 
means only, after a long fufpenfion of the motions which are 
. reckoned neceflary to vital exiftence, and when all the figns 
of life had difappeared to human perception, we have the au- 
thentic teftimony of authors who. cannot be accufed ei- 
ther of credulity or {cepticifm. But if it is impoffible, there- 
fore, to afcertain the precife dugation of this period, it is 
certain, that we cannot juftly fuppofe it to extend beyond 
the commencement of the putrefaétion of the body. On this 
fubje@& our author has adduced fome obfervations, which he 
applies in a particular manner to perfons who have ‘been 
drowned ; concerning the immediate caufe of whofe death, he 
refutes an erroneous opinion. 

‘ We learn from Diogenes Laertius, that the celebrated Em- . 
pedocles acquired uncommon honour, by reftoring a woman 
to life, who was thought to be dead many days, and whofe 
diforder he difcovered to be only an hyfteric fit.: Heraclides of 
Pontus, a noted philofopher, wrote a treatife upon this very 
fubje&, intitled, Tispi rs dove, of the. diftemper,’ in’ which 
the patient is deprived of refpiration. In this he afferted, that 
the diforder might continue thitty days; during which there 
was no refpiration, or any other figns of life; without’ any 
marks of .putrefaction ; and that notwithftanding, the patient 
might at laft recover. How long have people Been known to 
be in a profound fyncope, and yet recover ?: The famous ftory- 
of cardinal Spinofa, firft minifter to the king of Spain, is: well 
known to the learned and curious. | 

:.€ But above all, how remarkable are the recoveries of peo-~ 
ple, after fubmerfion or drowning, mentioned by authors, 
‘Fhus, Alexander Benediétus, lib. 10. cap. 9. fays; That life 
has been frequently feen reftored to perfons, who have fe- 
mained under water during twenty-four hours; and, for this 
reafon, thinks it highly improper to inter drowned and hyfteric 
perfons, ’till feventy-two hours after their fappofed death. 

‘ Borelli, in Cant. ii, Obf, 2. informs us, ‘Fhat a~certain 
perfon of diftinétion, -having remained fora long time’ under 
water, was taken for dead when he was found; but, proper 
efforts being made for his recovery, he was routed from his 
fappofed. death, and long furvived-his misfortune. 

-* Bunckel, in Mifcellan. Nat. Curiof, Decad. iii. fays, I 
am fufficiently fenfible, that in Sweden, no one’ doubts of the 
poffibility of retaining life, under water; for eight days. 

*‘ Many more examples might be produced, were it needful, 
to fhew, that the principle of life, in the deplorable ftate of 
‘essai may. be retained, for a long time ;~becaufe the 
cold- 
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coldnefs of the water renders the circulation flow, and perhaps. 
quite obftruéted, except in parts near the heart ; and the tranf- 
piration is likewife fupprefied. Platerus and Barthol account 
for it, as being the effects of a fyncope ; in which refpiration, 
and the motion of the heart, is ftopt. Now it is certain, from 
experience and obfervation, that thefe two fundtions may be 
fupprefied, without the aétual lofs of life ; as is frequently ob- 
vious in violent fyncopes and hyfteric paroxyfms, from which 
the patients do not often recover, in an hour or more; during 
which time, the, flighteft indications of life, by the pulfe and 
refpiration, are not to be obferved. If any one will fay that 
it is the excels of credulity, to believe, that a fyncope may laft 
for a week, or longer ; and confequently the motion of the 
heart and pulfe may be, for that time, fafpended, without ne-. 
ceffarily producing death: I may reply, that the motion of 
the heart, and the circulation of the humours, are rather pal- 
pable figns of the exiftence of life, than its proximate and im-_ 
mediate caufes ; but however that be, as I have not time to. 
enter into that controverfy, let faéts fpeak for themfelves. The 
only ufe I would with to make of this digreffion, is ferioufly to 
advife people hot to be too forward to inter their friends ; for, 
as we know not the time of the foul’s leaving the body, we 
ought never to allow the body to be committed to the earth, 
till apparent figns of putrefaétion demonftrate, that there is no 
hopes of recovery. Some fay, that the foul leaves the body, 
in the laft agonies of death; but to me, it appears much more, 
probable, that the foul remains in the body, as long as it can 
be a habitation for it ; which is probably a confiderable time. 
after the laft agonies ; even till the apparent figns of corruption 
appear... 

m A great deal might be faid on this fubje&; I thall only ob- 
ferve, that many people, I really believe, are interred before 
they are dead. 

‘ It were a good thing, to regulate funerals, by an act of 
parliament ; in order to prevent fo calamitous difafters. The 
moft reafonable means to recover people from this prs 
ftate; which one cannot, with certainty, call either death or 
life, is to procure a certain degree of heat in the body, by lay- 
ing the perfon in a warm bed, with one on each fide of him ; 
or by wrapping him up with warm flannels; ufing, at the 
fame time, gentle, but conftant fri€iicn, with all other ftimu- 
lating medicines outwardly, as falts, athes, volatile oils, &c. 
with irritating glifters, as that of tobacco, Let a perfon, at 
the fame time, endeavour to make the lungs play by blowing 
into the mouth. As the diminution of the heat proceeds from 


the decreafe of the circulation, it is neceflary, internally, to. 
exhibit 
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exhibit ftimulating cordials, as volatile falts, oils, &e. tobring 
the heart into contraétion. If the collapfed lungs cannot be 
inflated, by blowing into the mouth with a pipe, then refource 
fhould be had to bronchotomy; bleeding too fhould’ not be 
negleéted ; and epithems, prepared of baum, rue, marjoram, 
amber, cinnamon, and lavender, ought to be ‘applied to the 
region of the heart; the feet thould be bliftéred, or warm 
bricks applied to them ; and asthe genital parts, of both fexes, 
have a near and intimate correfpondence with the heart, as is 
obvious from the effects of cordials, applied to thofe parts, in — 
fyncopes,~ faintings, and other affeétions of the heart; fo 
Nymman, in order to reftore drowned perfons to life, orders 
thefe parts to be fomented with warm wine, in which cinnae 
mon, cloves; mufk, and‘baum, have been boiled: in re 
drowned perfons to life, we ought to be mindful to ufe fpeedy 
venefection, efpecially in thofe parts moft proper for relieving 
the head, as the ancles, and jugular veins, The ufe of vene- - 
fe&tion, in fuch cafes, muft be fufficiently obvious to every per- 
fong who confiders, that drowned perfons, as well as thofe 
which are hanged, die of an apoplexy of the fanguineous kind, 
and not for want of refpiration; or, as is commonly imagined, - 
én account of the repletion, or choaking up of the breaft with 
blood ; for when fuch perfons are laid epen, the breaft is found 
almoft entirely void of blood, and the brain extremely in- 
“flamed ; both which phenomena are highly agnetn to the 
‘ laws of the circulation. © 

‘ As a falfe theory never fails to produce dangerous practice, 
fo we have juft reafon tO condemn the method of treating 
drowned perfons ; as fufpending them by the heels, rolling’ 
and tumbling them about; fuppofing that they die of the 
water they fwallowed, which is a notorious miftake; for the 
water, fwallowed by drowned perfons, defcends into the fto- 
mach, and not into the thorax; fo that it cannot prevent their 
recovery. ThiS circumftance mutt happen, not only fo long 
as the perfon retains a fenfe of his ftate and condition, but alfo 
afterwards; for as the water is hindered from entering into the 
trachza arteria, and lungs, by a mechanical effort, in which 
reafon has no fhare; fo the lungs may, in this ftate, be com- 
pared to an empty bottle plunged into water, into which: 
the fluid does not enter ; becaufe the air, it contains, refifts 
its accefs; and this the rather happens, becaufe the motion of 
the breath, deftined to attra& the air, at that time, totally’ 
ceafes ; and, confequently, nothing forces the water to enter, 
and fill upits place’ The quantity of water found in the fto- 
mach of a dtowned perfon, is too fmall to be the caufe of their: 
death; fometimes none at all is found. For the water, that 
comes 
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comes from a drowned perfon, when fufpended by the heets, 
flows from his cloaths.’ 

Notwithftanding the inconveniencies we have remarked in 
regard to the arrangement of this work, we muft do the aw- 
thor the juitice to obferve, that he has given a larger, and 
more perfpicuous, though not tedious account, of many dif- 
eafes, than is common in moft other writers; and that the 
utility of which it may prove both to pragtitioners, and private, 
families, is far from being inadequate to the pains wie fo 
' great an undertaking muft have coft him. 


atti 


VI. Ob/er vations on the Afhma, and on the Hooping Cough. By John 
Millar, M. D. 80, Pr. 4s. Cadell. 


1; T is furprifing that while no difeafe has been diftinguifved 

into fuch a variety of divifions as the afthma, there is yet 
none in which the moft obvious, and that too the moft im- 
portant, diftinétion, has fo long efcaped obfervation. It has 
been fo generally regarded as a chronic diforder only, that 
even the idea of an acute afthma is fcarcely to be met with in 
any phyfical writer. But, that fuch a fpecies of it aftually ex- 
ifts, an‘ is extremely prevalent among children, we have here 
the teftimony of the author of this performance, related with 
fuch accuracy and precifion as is feidom equalled in the firft 
account of a difeafe. 

Thefe obfervations were made in the county of Northum- 
berland, and the fhires of Berwick and Roxburgh; and were 
colleéted chiefly in the autumn of 1755, after a wet fummer, 
when remitting fevers, and nervous diforders prevailed, and 
many complained of indigeftion: As this difeafe, fo lately dif- 
covered, is entirely unknown to the generality of our readers, 


we fhall extract the hiftory of it at large. 
Firft Stace of the acute Asruma,. 


* IT attacked chiefly children, from one to thirteen years 
oid ; it was rarely feen in adults, and feldom in children on the 
breaft, but it moft frequently feized thofe who had been lately 
weaned, Its violence fell principally upon the lower clafs of 
people, and on thofe who were of a heavy leucophlegmatic 
conftitution, who had avoracious appetite, and whofe diet con- 
fifted of crude watery vegetables; though children who were 
healthy, well proportioned, and mouerate in their diet, were 
. not entirely exempted. 

- © Children at play .were fometimes tized, but it generally 
caméon at night; a child who went to bed in perfeé health, 


waked an hour or two afterward in a fright, with his face much 
fiufhed, 
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flufhed, or fometimes of a livid colour, in¢apableé of defcribing 
what he felt, breathing with much labour, and with a convul-’ 
five motion in the belly; the returns ef infpiration and expira- 
tion quickly fucceeding each other,-in that particulat, fonorous 
manner, which is often obferved in hyfteric paroxyfms. ‘The 
child’s terror fometimes augmented the diforder; he clung to’ 
the nurfe, and if he was not fpeedily relieved by coughing, 
belching, fneezing, vomiting, or purging, the fuffocation in~ 
creafed, and he died in the paroxyfm, 

‘ But if any of thefe happened naturally, or was excited by 
art, the paroxyfm ceafed, and the child feemed perfectly well 
flept during the remainder of the night, and continued to 
breathe eafily till the next evening, when, if not fooner, he 
fuffered another paroxyfm, more violent. we of longer duration 
than the former. 

‘ The urine was ‘fecreted in fmall qesutiey; and often dif 
charged with fome difficulty ; it was generally limpid in the’ 
beginning, but in the progrefs more copioufly evacuated, and 
either dropped:a very light clond at the crifis, or bécame tur- 
bid, and was covered’ with a white greafy fcum, and sspargemeneed 
Jet fall a copious farinacious fediment. 

‘ The body was generally coftive, andthe ftomach and bowels 
were very often very much inflated. 

‘ The mucus was not difcharged from the nofe, a¢ is fie i in 
children, and the eee was either diminifhed or entirely 
obftruéted. : 

* In the beginalain: the pulfe was but little affeted,; though 

in the progrefs of the paroxyfm it became quick, =“ and 
feeble. 
' © In that ftate of the difeafe, which may be fiyled the inter- 
mitting ftage, the patient was generally dull, timorous, and de~ 
jected, even when free from the afthmatic paroxyfm. It was 
of great confequence to attend to this, as it afforded a: fure 
criterion, by which the difeafe might be difcovered, . when, no 
other fymptom of it appeared, and when the patient was in 
danger of being negleéted from a fallacious fecurity, founded 
upon a perfuafion of its being entirely removed ; but when 
thefe fymptoms were obferved in’ children of a more advanced 
age, who had once been attacked with this illnef; 2 fpeedy’re~ 
turn of the afthmatic complaint might’ with ee be: ‘Prog 
nofticated. 

“ This deje&tion was not fo readily dileowenet in very 
children ; but if they were peevith, reftlefs, and fretful, ican’ , 
cried more than ane, a return’ of the-difeafe might ~ ex- 
pected, ie | % 
‘In 
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‘ In fome, a train of nervous, fymptoms appeared at this 
period, fuch as involuntary laughing and crying, delirium amd. 
fubfultus tendinum ; but excepting a fight delirium, obfervable 
in many, thefe appearances were not frequent. _ 

‘ The attention of the phyfician was abfolutely neceflary to 
this difeafe at its very firft appearance, and in its latent intermit- 
ting ftage, as it was in that period alone, that the cure could 
be attempted with much hope of fuccefS. This ftage fome- 
times continued eight or ten days, but more frequently the 
other commenced the fecond or third day, nay jometimes the 
very firft paroxyfm proved fatal. 


* Second Srace of the acute Asrama. 


* If the firft period was negle&ted, the paroxyfms returned 
with greater violence, and at fhorter intervals, till the difficulty. 
ef breathing became fixed and permanent; the child grew 
hoarfe, and breathed with a croaking noife, fo as to be heard 
at a confiderable diftance ; the pulfe now intermitted ; it be- 
came fo low as fcarcely to be felt, and fo quick, that the pul- 
fations could not be reckoned, .The fhoulders were raifed at 
every infpiration, which was_now performed with great agony ; 
the flomach and belly fwelled; a profufe fweat broke out upon 
the head, face, and breaft, the extremities were cold, the coun- 
tenance of a livid colour, the eyes hollow, and the lips, tongue, 
and throat dry and parched. The child had great thirft, but 
durft not drink, as every attempt to fwallow, was attended with 
the danger of inftant fuffocation. 

‘ The patient now either gradually funk under this accu- 
mulated diftrefs, or the violent convulfions, which generally. 
came on at this period of the difeafe, put a fpeedier end to his 
fufferings. 

*. Though the acute afthma ufually terminated in a few days 
either in death, or a perfect recovery, yet there were feveral 
inftances of its being changed into a different form, and the 
patient, furviving the violence of the firft attack, continued 
ever afterwards fubje& to the.chronic afthma.’ _ | 

So accurate a defcription might be reckoned fufficient to 
afeertain the identity of any difeafe: but as the afthma, of all 
others, may more frequently be fymptomatic than genuine ; 
_and as it muft have been owing to a fimilarity with other dif- 
eafes, that the acute afthma has lain fo long in obfcurity, it is 
neceflary’to produce the diagnoftic fymptoms, by which it may 
be diitinguifhed with greater certainty. 

* In general, it was eafily known by the languor and dejec- 
tion which accompanied it, by the {mall, irregular, quick 


pulfe, and by the remiffion and periodical returns of the pa- 
: .roxy{ms. 
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roxyfms. Thefe, together with the difficulty of breathing, 
were the pathognomic fymptoms of the difeafe. 

‘ It is often, efpecially in very young children, confounded 
with the epilepfy; but the convulfions are feldom univerfal, at 
leaft at the beginning : and therefore it may generally be dif- 
tinguithed by the laborious breathing, and by the fpafms be- 
ing chiefly confined to the organs of refpiration. 

‘ The ftriéteft attention is requifite to diftinguith it from an 
inflammation of the lungs or pleura,’ as a miftake in this point 
might prove fatal to the patient. An inflammation of the 
lungs or pleura is not attended with fo great languor and de- 
jection; the pulfe is feldom fo irregular, at leaft in the be- 
ginning ; the difficulty of breathing in the progrefs of thefe 
‘ difeafes is conftant and continually increafing, but the ftruggte 
is not fo violent as in the afthma. 

‘In the inflammatory, catarrhous, mucous, and ulcerated fore 
throat, a difficulty of breathing:is often occafioned by the 
{welling and ftriture of the parts, the jaws are ftiff, and the 
mouth can -be opened but a very little, and that with great 
difficulty ; but in this difeafe, none of thefe parts are affected. 
The apthous appearance ftrongly marks the malignant fore 
throat, but never accompanies the afthma. 

'€ It is fometimes difficult to diftinguifh it from the globus 
hyftericus, and other complaints, comprehended under the ge- 
neral title of nervous diforders ; but as the treatment-in both is 
fimilar, a miftake of this kind will feldom be attended with 
any bad tonfequence. To recount the minute diftinGtions is un- 
neceffary, as they may be inferred from the defcription of the 
difeafe : it muft, however, be obferved, that though refpira- 
tion is often affected by nervous complaints, yetin thefe, the 
fpafms aré not fo violent, nor the breathing fo laborious. 

- * In fa&, the violence of the fymptoms during the paroxyfm, 
and the almoft total abfence of them in the remiflion, together 
with their irregular fucceflion to each other, are the principal 
diagnoftic figns of the difeafe.’ - . 

No part of this performance more ‘ftrongly evinces the dili. . 
gent attention of the author towards perfecting the hiftory of 
the difeafe, than his account of the-prognoftics, which is drawn 
with the minateft exacnels, and molt a obfer- 
vation, 

‘ The difeafe was moft dungeons to very. young children, 
and efpecially: to thofe who had been lately weaned. T 
delicate frame, already affected by the indifpofitions which n 
turally arife from a'change of food, were foog overpowered i 
the addition of wdifeat i in itfelf fo violent. 
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* If the firft paroxyfms were very fevere, of long duratiort; 
and the remiffions fhort and imperfe&t, the cure might be reck- 
oned. more difficult ; but as thefe circumftances were alarming; 
an early attention was paid tothem, and therefore the difeafe. 
was oftener cured, when it appeared in that form, than when 
it ftole on more imperceptibly, and approached towards the 
fecond period, before any danger was apprehended. 

‘ If the afthmatic paroxyfms were moderate, and of fhort*du- 
ration, and an early attention was paid to them,—if the re- 
miffions were long, and became more diftin& apon the appli- 
cation of the ufual remedies, a favourable event might be prog- 
nofticated. 

‘ If the urine was'freely difcharged, and in large quantities, 
—was turbid, and dropped a copious fediment,—if coughing 
or vomiting happened naturally ; and the ufual difcharge of 
phlegm, and mucus from the nofe followed,;if a gentle lodfe- 
nefs came on,— if the imflation of tht bowels fubfided, and a 
mild diaphorefis enfued, a happy términation of the difeafe 
might with certainty be foretold. If the diforder was far ad: 
vanced before the phyfician was called, though the medicinés 
applied: fhould even then have fo good an effe&, as to put a 
{top to its progrefs, yet there was lefs probability of obtaining 
a perfect cure, than that the patient fhould; ‘during life,’ be 
{ubje& to,periodical returns of the difeafe. 

‘ If, notwithftanding an early aud diligent attention to every 
fymptom, the paroxyfms returned more frequently,’ atid the 
difficulty of breathing becdme continual, there was very little 
hope of fucceeding in the cure; if the child became ‘hoarfe; 
breathed with a croaking noife, and the fpafms in the dia- 
phragm and abdominal mufcles increafed, the cafe became 
{till more dangerous. 

‘ But if an attempt to fwallow was attended with thé-hazard 
of fuffoeation,—if a profufe fweat broke out, accompanied’ with 
fainting,— if the extremities became cold,—if the eyes-were 
lurid, the face livid,*the lips, tongue, mouth, and throat, dry 
and parched ; and if the child was thrown into frequent- and 
violent convulfions, it was eafy to judge, that the cafe'was 
then aggravated beyond all poffibility of relief.’ 

When this diforder was firt difcovered) it was imagined’ to be 
of the inflammatory kind, and had, therefore, been dflailed by 
copious bleeding, and other evacuations:’*But the unfuccét- 
fulnefs of that procedure fuggefting to the author a-very differs 
efit idea of the nature of the difeafe, he treated it as fpaftnodic, 
and the iffue of his practice correfponded to his warmeft expecta: 
tions. The fubfequent improvements in the method of cure 
he adopted, being apparently the refult of. the moft attentive 
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inquiry, 
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Pie. and mature deliberation, we fhall “wo them to our 
readers, as a valuable addition tothe fubjed&. = 

« At firft, bleeding was prefcribed, with a view ofalleviat- 
ing the moft violent fymptoms ; and it had, in fome meafiire, 
the effect, though the refpite it procured was only temporary, 
the paroxyfm returning with greater violence ; and -when even 
a {mall quantity.of blood: was taken, the effect of other ‘medi-’ 
cines was neither fo immediate nor certain. Finding, there- 
_ fore, that no benefit could reafonably be expected from a re- 

medy, which, under the appearance of mitigating the violence 
of the fymptoms, had, upon the whole, a tendency to aggra- 
vate the difeafe, it was in the fequel entirely laid afide. - 

‘ The coldnefs of the extremities fuggefted the application 
of acrid cataplafms to the feet, which brought on a brifker cir- 
culation in thefe parts, and promoted an univerfal warmth, 
which was generally fucceeded by an agreeable moifture dif-., 
fufed over the whole body. — : 

‘ The diftafe was fometimes fo violent at the firft attaek, 
and the tranfition to the fecond ftage fo rapid, that it required 
a medicine which fhould operate more immediately and power-. 
fully than mufk had ufually done; for this purpofe aflafcetida 
was prefcribed, and with fo good effect, that in my later prac- 
tice, it has in a great meafure fuperfeded the ufe of mufk. 

‘ An ounce of this gum has fometimes been taken’ by a 
child of eighteen. months, in the fpace of 48 hours, and almoft 
as much at the fame time injected in clyfters 5 ; allowance being 
made for the refidue of the gum, which is loft in nae the 
folution. 

‘ The following is the form in which affafeetida was com-' 
monly prefcribed. « | 


‘ K Gummi eietia, drachmas duas, 
Spiritus mindereri uticiam unam. 
Aqua pulegii uttcias tres. 
Fiat Solutio, S.A. . 


* A table Spoonful of this mixture was given every half hour. ‘ 
If the child was very. young, or delicate, a fmaller quantity was: 
ordered ; but if ftrong, .and of more years, two fpoonfuls, or 
even a larger quantity was given. But this large dofe was not 
perfifted in, if it, occafioned.much vomiting or purging; and: 
was always diminifhed,- ‘when, the out urgent fymptoms » were 
removed, . . 

‘ This medicine is ‘catgeupely penetrating, and when it -is: 
ufed for fome time, the breath, urine, and all the excretions 
are flavoured by it. However naufeous it may feem to be,’ 
children _feldom “refufe jt; and even when they have fame’ 
Vor, XXWII. Fed. 1769, K averfion 
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averfion to it, if they are obliged to take it, they foon acquire 
a tafte for it, and not only ufe it without relutance, but with 
pleafure. 

¢ But, in order to guard againft every accident, at the fame 
time that it was prefcribed internally, an affafcetida clyfter was 
ordered to be injeéted every eight hours, till the paroxyfims be- 
came more moderate. This was the ufual form. 


- © R Gummi affafatide drachmas duas. 
DecoGi communis pro clyftere uncias tres. 
Olei clivarum unciam unam. 
Fiat enema, S. A, 


* This fmall quantity of the decoétion was ufed, that it 
might not be too quickly difcharged, as it was obferved to 
Have a better effe€t when it was fome time retained. 

‘ € After procuring a remiffion, the Peruvian bark was found, 
when regularly taken, to be extremely ufeful, for by means of 
it, areturn of the afthmatic fit was prevented ; the danger of 
tts becoming an habitual difeafe obviated ; any injury which had 
in the courfe of the illnefs been done to the organs of digeftion, 
or refpiration, was repaired ; the relaxed fibres recovered their 
ufual tone, and the whole habit was ftrengthened, 

' “Tt was ufually prefcribed in the following manner. 

‘ K Aqua mentha piperitidis fimplicis drachmas fex. 

Corticis peruviani fubsiliffime pulverati fcrupulum unum 
Syrupi cariopbillorum drachmas duas. 
F. Hauflus. 


* This dofe was, during the remiffion, repeated once in two» 
three, or four hours, according to the exigence of the cafe > 
and if a return of the afthmatic paroxyfm was fufpeéted, the 
folution of affafcetida was ftill comtinued occafionally.’ 

It was not unphilofophical to imagine, that a difeafe fo pre- 
valent among children as the acute afthma is reprefented to be 
in thefe obfervations, muft have owed its origin to certain cir- 
cumftances peculiar to the early period of ‘life. After enu- 
merating, therefore, the common effeéts of a moift and light 
air, the author fubjoins, as a concurring caufe, the change of 
food, to which infants are fubjeéted after weaning, together 
with the obftruétion of the foramen ovale, and canalis arteriofur. 
But thefe are adduced only as conje€ture. | 

Thus far have we exhibited the fubftance of the produétion 
now before us; which, confidering only its novelty, and the 
fuccefsful method of cure, is a work of ingenuity and judg- 
ment: It may be objeéted againft the opinion of this author, 
that the afthma which he has deferibed, was an endemial dif- 
eafe, depending rather onthe nature of the feafon, than the 
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general conftitution of children : that as adults were not en- 
tirely exempted from it, the theoretical caufe he alledges could 
not be of univerfal operation : that many have. incurred an 
afthmatic diforder in their advanced years, who never had felt 
it in childhood : and that affafcetida, fo ftrongly recomimend- 
ed in the cure, is adapted, not only to. the idiopathic afthma, 
but to almoft every kind of the fymptomatic unattended with 
inflammation. It may be urged that a longer term of years 
than has ‘elapfed fince the commencement of thefe obfer- 
vations, is neceflary to determine whether thofe who have not 
been properly treated in the firft ftage of the diforder, are ever 
afterwards liable to periodical returns of it. And that, grant- 
ing the reality of that fa&t, it might be expeted that a greater 
number of people would be fubject to afthmatic complaints, 
than is really to be found, But even allowing thefe.obje@ions 
their full force, and fome of which can only be afcertained by 
future obfervation; it muft be acknowledged, from the 
whole hiftory of this afthma, that the author has treated it 
with confiummaté propriety and judgment; and that, if not 
the difeafe, at leaft the efficacy of the method of cure, which 
he has fo fuccefsfully prefcribed, is uiniverfal. 

If the acute afthma has hitherto been totally overlooked by 
medical writers, the genuine chronic afthma has, likewife, been 
lefs treated of, than any other difeafe which was known. 
Whether this has been owing to an infrequency of the diforder, 
the difficulty of completely curing it, or the fcarcity of obfer- 
vations which a fimple affhmatic paroxyfm generally affords, 
we fhall not take upon us todetermine. It is certain, however, 
that Sir John Floyer is almoft the only author who has tranf- 
mitted any ufeful obfervations on the fubje&: though even 
thefe muft be acknowledged to be imperfeé&t. On this account, 
the performance which we are now reviewing, is ftill the more 
valuable, that, befides the treatife on the acute afthma, the 
author has alfo added.pertinent obfervations on the chronic 
afthma, and the authors who have written of both kinds. But 
ys we have already been fo copious in quotations on the more 
interefting parts of the fubjeé&, we fhall, for farther particu- 
lars, refer our teaders to the publication itfelf. For the fame 
reafon, we fhall only remark, in general, of the obfervations 
on the hooping cough, that this. part of the work is equally 
judicious with the former. The various methods of cure, 
which have been recommended in that difeafe, are examined : 
and along with other medicines, and applications, which par- 
ticular circumftances. may render expedient, the aufhor pro- 
pofes affafcetida as the moft effe@ual rgmedy ; of the natural - 
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and chymical hiftory of which, many curious remarks are CORte 
tained in the appendix, 

Upon the whole, this performance. affords inconteftible evi- 
dence of the fagacity and difcernment of the author. It pre- 
fents us with the hiftory of a difeafe which has, hitherto been 

-either entirely overlooked, or egregioufly mifapprehended ; a 
hiftory carried to a degree of perfeétion beyond what is com- 
monly met with in the firft inveftigator of fuch a fubjeé&t. And 
fhould the acute afthma of which it treats beas univerfal as is re- 
prefented, we-may rank it among the capital, and moft valuable 
produétions, in phyfic. 
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VII. Experiments and Obfervations on Ele@ricity, made at Phila- 
delphia, ix America, 46y Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. and 
F.R.S. 400. Pr, 10s. 6d, F. Newbery. 


HIS author is already fo well known for his ingeniouS 
experiments on eleétricity, that we doubt not of the 
partiality of the public in favour of his other philofophical 
difquifitions. ‘This colleétion contains a new edition of thefe 
experiments, together with a variety of letters and traéts on 
other fubjeéts in natural philofophy ; fome of which have 
appeared in the Philofophical Tranfactions, and fome. are now 
firft publifhed. ‘The thirty-third letter containing an ingeni- 
ous contrivance for keeping rooms warmer, with lefs fire, we 
fhall prefent it to our readers as -an ufeful invention for thofe 
who may be inclined to reduce it to. praétice, 

‘ J have executed here an eafy fimple contrivance, that [ 
have long fince had in fpeculation, for keeping rooms. warmer 
in cold weather than they generally are, and with lefs fire. It 
is this. ‘The opening of the chimney is contraéted, by brick- 
work faced with marble flabs, to about two feet between the 
jambs, and the breaft brought down to within about three feet 
of the hearth.—An iron frame is placed juft under the breaft, 
and extending quite to the back of the chimney, fo that a. plate 
of the fame metal may flide horizontally backwards and for- 
wards in the grooves on each fide of the frame, This. plate is 
juft fo large as to fill the whole fpace, and fhat the chimney 

entirely when thruft quite in, which is convenient when theie 
is no fire; drawing it out, fo as to leave a fpace between its 
farther edge and the back, of about two inches ; this {pace is 
-fufficient for the fmoke to pafs ; and fo large a part of the fun- 
nel being ftopt by the reft of the plate, the paflage of warm 
air out of the room, up the chimney, is obftruéted and re- 
tarded, and by that means much cold air is prevented from 
6 coming 
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coming in through crevices, to fupply its place. ‘This effe& is 
made manifeft three ways.  Firft, when the fire burns brifkly 
in cold weather, the howling or whiftling noife made by the 
wind, as it enters the room'through the crevices, when the 
chimney is open as ufual, ceafes as foon as the plate is flid in 
to its proper diftance. Secondly, opening the door of the room 
about half an inch, and holding your hand againit the open- 
ing, near the top of the door, you feel the cold air coming in 
againft your hand, but weakly, if the plate bein. Let ano- 
ther perfon fuddenly draw it out, fo as to let the air of the 
room go up the chimney, with its ufual freedom where chim- 
neyggare open, and you immediately feel the cold air rufhing in 
ftrongly. Thirdly, if fomething be fet againft the door, juft 
fufficient, when the plate is in, to keep the door nearly fhut, 
by refifting the preffure of the air that would force it open: 
Then, when the plate is drawn out, the door will be forced 
open by the increafed preffure of the outward cold air endea- 
vouring to get in to fupply the place of the warm air, that now 
pafies out of the room to go up the chimney. In our common 
open chimneys, half the fuel is wafted, and its effect loft, the 
air it has warmed being immediately drawn off. Several of 
my acquaintance having feen this fimple machine in my room, 
have imitated it at their own houfes, and it feems likely to be- 
come pretty common. I defcribe it thus particularly to you, 
becaufe I think it would be ufeful in Bofton, where firing is 
often dear. : 

‘ Mentioning chimneys puts me in mind of a property I 
formerly had occafion to obferve in them, which I have not 
found taken notice of by others; it is, that in the faummer 
time, when no fire is made in the chimneys, there is, never- 
thelefs, a regular draft of air through them ; continually pafling 
upwards, from about five or fix o'clock in the afternoon, till 
eight or nine o’clock the next morning, when the current be- 
gins to flacken and hefitate a little, for about half an hour, and 
then fets as ftrongly down again, which it continues to do till 
towards five in the afternoon, then flackens and hefitates as 
before, going fometimes a little up, then a little down, till in 
about half an hour it gets into a fteady upward current for the 
night, which continues till eight or nine the next day; the 
hours varying a little as the days. lengthen and fhorten, and. 
fometimes varying from fudden changes in the weather ; as if, 
after being long warm, it fhould begin to grow cool about 
noon, while the air was coming down the chimney, the cur- 
rent will then change earlier than the ufual hour, &c, ' . 

‘ This property in chimneys I imagine we might turf to fome 
account, and'render improper, for the future; the old faying, : 
K 3 as 
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as ufelefs asa edi in fummer. If the opening of the chimney, , 
an “ Ay to the hearth, be. dloted by a flight 
moveable frame, or two in the manner of doors, covered with 
canvas, that will let the air through, but. keep out the flies ; 
and another little frame fet within upon the hearth, with hooks . 
on which to hang joints of meat, fowls, &c. wrapt well in wet 
linen cloths, three or four fold, I am confident that if the linen 
is kept wet, by fprinkling it once a day, the meat would be fo 
cooled by the evaporation, carried on continually by means of 
the paffing air, that it would keep a week or more in the hotteft 
weather. Butter and milk might likewife be kept cool, in vef- 
fels or bottles covered with wet cloths. A fhallow tray, or 
keeler, fhould be under the frame to receive any water that 
might drip from the wetted cloths. I think, too, that this 
property of chimneys might, by means of fmoak-jack vanes, 
be applied to fome mechanical purpofes, where a fmal] but 
pretty conftarit power only is wanted. | 

‘ If you would have my opinion of the caufe of this chang- 
ing current of air in chimneys, it.is, in fhort, as follows, In 
fummer time there is generally a great difference in the warmth 
of the air at mid day and midnight, and, of courfe, a differs 
ence of fpecific gravity in the air, as the more it is warmed. the 
more itisrarefied. The funnel of a chimney being for the moft 
part furrounded by the houfe, is proteéted, in a great meafure, 
from the direct. a€tion of the fun’s,rays, and. alfo from the cold- 
nefs of the night air. It thence preferves a middle. tempera-. 
ture between the heat of the day, and the coldnef of the night. 
This middle temperature it communicates to the air contained 
init. If the ftate of the outward air be cooler than that in the 
funnel of the chimney, it. will, by being heavier, force it to 
rife, and go out at the top. What fupplies its place from.be- 
low, being warmed, in its turn, by the warmer funnel, is like- 
wife forced up by the colder and weightier air belaw, and fo the 
current is continued till the next day, when the fun gradually 
changes the ftate of the outward air, makes it firft as. warm as 
ths tunnel of the chimney can make it, (when the current be- 
gins to hefitate) and afterwards warmer. Then the funnel be- 
ing cooler than the air that comes intoit, cools that air, makes 
it heavier than the outward air; of courfe it defcends ; and. 
what fucceeds it from above, being cooled in its turn, the de- 
fcending current continues till towards evening, when it again 
hefitates and changes its courfe, from the change of warmth in 
the outward air, and the nearly remaining fame middle tem- 
perature in the funnel. 

‘ Upon this principle, if a houfe were built behind Beacon- 
hill, an adit carried from one of the doors into the hill horj- 
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eontally, till it met with a perpendicular thaft funk froin its 
top, it feemis probable to me, that thofé who lived in the houfe, 
would conftantly, in the heat even of the calmeft day, have as 
much cool air paffing through the houfe, as they fhould chufe ; 
and the fame, though reverfed in its current, om the ftilleft 
night. 

Ithink, too, this property might ‘be ‘mude of ufe to mi- 
ners ; as where feveral thafts or pits are funk perpendicularly 
into the earth, communicating at bottom by horizontal paf- 
fages, which is a common cafe, if a chimney of thirty or forty 
feet high were built over one of the fhafts, or fo near the fhaft, 
that the chimney might communicate with the top of the fhaft, 
all air being excluded but what fhould pafs up or down by the 
fhaft, a conftant change of air would, by this means, be pro= 
duced in the paflages below, tending to fecure the workmen 
from thofé damps which fo frequently imcommode'them. For 
the freth air would be almoft always going down the open thaft, 
to go up the chimney, or down the chimney to go up the thaft. 
Let me add one obfervation more, which is, That if that part 
of the funnel of a chimney, which appears above the roof of a 
houfe, be pretty long, and have three of its fides expofed to the 
heat of the fun fucceffively, viz. when he is in the eaft, in the 
fouth; and in the weft; while the north Gide is fheltered by the 
building from the cool northerly winds. Such a chimney will 
often be fo heated by the fun, as to continue the draft ftrongly 
upwards, through the whole twenty-four hours, aid often for 
many days togetlier. If the outfide of fuch a chimney be 
painted black, the effeé& will be till greater, and the current 
ftronger.’ 

We have felefted this letter the rather, as it is, ‘perhaps, 
the only one which affords room for any ftri€ture, either on 
the attention of the author, or his extenfive reading among 
the writers on natural philofophy. Though the phenomenon 
here mentioned, of the alternate afcent and defcent of air, has 
not been exprefly remarked of chimneys, yet it is fo very fimilar 
to what hapens in mines, where, during the fummer, the 
draft proceeds down the fhaft, and out at the drift or adit, and 
in the contrary direction in winter, that it entirely depends 
upon the fame principle. And though the dottor fugeéfts 
his opinion, that fuch an obfervation might be rendered of 
utility to miners, asa thing not known, ‘it was, in fact, re- 
marked long ago by Agricola, as a very extraordinary pheno- 
menon. We muft acknowledge, however, in juftice to Dr. 
Franklin, that if that obfervation has efcaped him, it affords : 
additional proof of his ingenuity ; fince after difcovering the 
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able motion of the air in chimneys, he hath fuggefted. the ex- 
pediency of applying the principle to thofe very purpofes for 
which it has been ufed with fuccefs. 

This colleétion contains alfo fome political papers on manufac- 
tures, commerce, population, and fuch like fubjeéts. We 
may venture to affirm, that the whole will prove an agreeable 
mifcellany to the lovers of philofophical refearches into na- 
ture, 





VIII. Tales tranflated from the Perfian of Inatulla of Delhi, Im 
Two Volumes. Pr/ss. 8vo. Becket and De Hondt. 


R. Dow, the tranflator of thefe Tales, publifhes them as 

a fpecimen of oriental compofition; and feems to 
think that originality and novelty are their greateft merit. 
He is fenfible of their faults, which-he allow to be many; 
but pronounces them to be not altogether deftitute of 
beauty, though the author introduces the pompous diétion 
peculiar to the Eaft, even in his moft familiar and ludicrous in- 
cidents. The tranflator farther acquaints us, ‘ That Inatulla was 
not the inventor of the tales, which he introduces as epifodes, 
and ingrafts upon a ftory of his own forming, They were taken 
from the writings of the Brahmins; and it were to be wifhed 
he had retained that fimplicity of thought and Janguage which 
is peculiar to the compofitions of thofe. philofophers.’ Mr, 
Dow does not affeét to vindicate the feverity with which his 
author treats the fair fex; and hints as if the grave Moham- 
medans of India think fome of his ludicrous tales not quite unex- 
ceptionable in point of decency; neither does he pretend that 
Inatulia, whofe work he has pitched upon rather through 
accident than defign, is looked upon asa firft-rate writer in 
the Eaft. 

We fhall not pretend to trace Inatulla through all the 
mazes of his fable, which is, indeed, in fome places, ex- 
tremely confufed, and too difficult for attention irtfelf,. It is 
fufficient to fay, that the young prince, .his hero, Jehandar 
Shaw, is diftrattedly in love with a princefs he never- feen ; 
and that in order to cure his frenzy, a number of ftories 
were told him, painting women in fuch frightful colours as 
might infpire him with a diftafte to the whole fex. The prince, 
however, by means of an artful painter, procured her pic- 
ture, which increafed his diforder. The character of this 
painter, and the manner in which he got admittance to the 
princefs, is, we think, the leaft romantic part of this publica- 
tion, and contain fome true emanations of genius, efpecially in 


the charaéter of the painter. 
: * Thus 
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«Thus Jehandar Shaw permitted the cuckunufs of love to 

build her inflammable neft in the cleft of his broken heart. 

But to gain further affurance of the real exiftence of the fair 

object of his defires, he commanded the attendance of a moft 

eminent painter, whofe name was Benezire. His eye was the 

compafs of proportion ; his fancy the mirror of nature ; and 

his pencil the finger of fpring. His touch was like the rod of 

enchantment, which, in living perfpective on the wing of a 
beetle, could unfold a-new creation to the eyes. 

‘Had the far-famed Mani of Chin, now lived to have beheld 
the produétions of this unparalleled pen, the favour of embel- 
lifhing his entoyrements would have been deemed by him a 
noble {chool of improvement. 

‘ Here art and nature joined their powers; for which art 
gave body and colour, nature feemed to infpire his pictures 
with life: here the fight fo deceived our judgment, that we 
never doubted of the reality, nor thought of fatisfying the 
touch, excepting when fome fair maid was pourtrayed’in all 
her .wanton fmiles, which tempted us to the falfe embrace. 
Or when fome lufcious fruits were painted bending the tender 
boughs, and then, when we ftretched forth our hand, we ftarted 
at the hovering bee. 

‘ This great mafter of his art, the prince commanded to be 
-_dreffed in the apparel of a merchant, and ranfacked the hid- 

den treafures of a dynafty of kings, to furnifh him with rich 
merchandize. With thefe he ordered him to travel to the 
happy region, dignified by the abode of that inconfcious robber 
of hearts ; and there endeavour, by the power of his art, to 
{teal a refemblance of that envy of the Pirries. 

‘ Benezire, in obedience to the will of his prince, bound up 
the neceflaries of his intention on the. hardy-bred fons of the 
defart ; and with a long ftring of oftrich-necked camels, began 
to wind, by flow degrees, the line of his tedious journey. 

‘ After fuftaining much toil, and furmounting much danger, 
he at length arrived fafe‘at the golden city of Chanbalich, the 
magnificent capital of the rich and potent kingdom of Cathay, 
fituated upon the banks of an inhabited river, by the foot of 
the gorgeous. throne of Alta Chan, fugfar of Chin, and father 
to the divine Gulzara. 

‘ Here, at the gate of the royal palace, he unbound the 
packs of ineftimable treafure, and, fele&ing a few of his moft 
ordinary trinkets, diftributed them, according to cuftom, 
among the fervants of the imperial court; yet fo great was 
even the value of thefe, in proportion to the prefents of other 
merchants, that they procured him a fpeedy admiffion into the 
fhadow of the minifters of the illuftrious prefence, where he 
e obtained 
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obtained the honour of difplaying his ineftimable merchandize 
before the eyes of the aftonithed court. 

_ « The king, vouchfafing to look upon him, enquired of thé 
approaching to the throne, from what country that merchant 
had travelled, which could produce fuch rich traders, and A . 
ply him with fuch valuable and curious commodities. 

* Benezire, from the fertility of his invention, gave fatis- 
faStory anfwers to thefe demands; and the king having pitched 
upon fome of his goods, left the price to his own valuation ; 
then difmiffing him, gave particular orders to treat him with 
juftice and hofpitality, while in the proteéted circle of his royal 
dominions. 

‘ As Benezire was returning to his lodgings, he heard the 
found of his own fame in-every ftreet, and foon found it had 
reached the impearled ears of Gulzara, who had fignified her 
fublime will to command his immediate attendance. But the 
crafty painter, knowing that delay was the true ferment of fe- 
male curiofity, excufed himfelf by pretended ficknefs, from ac 
cepting the unmerited honour tendered by her royal favour. © 

* The next morning a fecond order arrived; but he coun- 
terfeited ficknefs fo well, that the meffenger was effectually 
deceived, and returned with this anfwer and petition : 

‘* Bright queen of the world, the goods which the houfe of 
their fervant’s poverty containeth, are only adapted for the 
meaneft of the flaves of their royalty, from whom only he ex- 
pected the flighteft attention. | But as it hath pleafed their high 
will to command his attendance, he is forry that ficknefs has 
hitherto prevented him from the honour of fuch unmerited fas 
vour ; but if they will condefeend to infpeé& his commodities 
to-morrow, within the gate of the palace-garden, he will wait 
their royal commands, and be brightened by ‘the beams of 
their prefence.” 

‘ The curjofity of the princefs having now mounted the ze+ 
nith, fhe immediately confented to his petition. As foon as 
the world-warming fun had exalted his luminous head over the 
bright thculder of the topaz morning, high in a golden amari, 
on the back of a towering ftate elephant, caparifoned in em- 
broidered purple, with trappings of mafly gold, iffued forth, 
like the moon on the heavenly pavement, attended by a thou- 
fand ars that graced her fplendid train, Gulzara in radiance 
that eclipfed the day. 

‘ ‘The delicate fmilers of the feafon faded at her approach, 
and confcious of inferior charms diflolved in envious tears. 

‘ Here feated, like a goddefs, in Fortune’s adamantine 
throne, attired ia golden robes, fhe commanded the merchant 
to attend, who haftened to her joyful prefence, thrice bending 
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the forehead of cbedionee to the’ duft of humility, then epened 
bis rich merchandize to her aufpicious view. 

‘ But as foon as fhe approached towards him, fhe drew over 
her veil, thin as the filmy web on the dew-bathed lilies of the 
morning. She commanded her attending matrons, whéuhad 
devoured the blofioms of many years, to bring his various cu- 
siofities for her infpeétion, 

‘ Now the crafty Benezire begun with the worft of his com~« 
modities. By degrees he produced better and better, till fach 
muflins of inconceivable finenefs,: ftuffs of fuch richnefs and 
tafte, trinkets of fuch exquifite workmanthip, and jewels of 
fuch ineftimable worth, were revealed, as had never before 
been exhibited at one time, from the fecret treafury of nature, 
or the-public ftore-houfe of art, : 

‘Her cheice was diftracted by-variety, and at laft the made 
choice of the whole,. exprefling her furprize in fuch beautiful 
exclamations, as the tongue of explanation, like a pretender 
to mufic, muft be ridiculed in attempting to command. 

« When they were carrying them off into the zennana, one 

of her fair worthippers, kiffing the duft of obeifance, ‘told her, 
that the merchant had ftill a fmall cafket unopened, which he 
was endeavouring with all his art to conceal; that it was ftud. 
ded with precious jewels, and carefully wrapt up in a cloth ‘of 
broidered crimfon. 
__€ Imagining there muft undoubtedly be fomething extraor~ 
dinary- in this: box, fhe commanded him to open it, to. which 
the merchant pretended the greateft unwillingnefs.;: but the 
greater difficulty he made, the more her curiofity was excited ; 
till no longer able to refift her importunity, in. manner wholly 
obfequious, he thus addreffed her : 

“' O ferene beam of the firmament, you’ have condefoended 
to beftow praifes on the things you have feen, yet the only 
thing in which I can glory as the poffeffor, is contained in this 
precious box. But as it is the ineftimable property of a great 
prince, . it is iropofible for me to unlock it, without the key’ of 
his fupreme pleafure.” 

‘ On hearing thefe words, the flame.of curiofity gained af- 
cendance. The fharp thorns of ber threats were mixed with 
the fweet flowers of perfuafion, when Benezire thus fignified 
his affent : 

‘* Fair pattern of excellence, it is known to your enlightened 
mind that a breach of the ties of confidence, . haftens to the pit 
of difhonour, expofes the heart to the vulture of confcience,; 
and the face to the darts of reproach. But+fince the refiftlefs 
commands of a princefs, the afylum of-the world, are laid 
upon me, it muft plead to the world my excufe. Yet have [ 
promifed, I have even fworn, that this box fhould not ig 
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from my own hand, therefore let your flave be indulged, moft 
gracious princefs, with the honour of prefenting it himfelf to 
bright eyes, endued with fo many virtues.” 

‘ When the princefs perceived his obftinacy, and that to all 
appearance the plough of time had furrowed his aged brow, 
fhe commanded him to advance with the box, and, with the 
coral fingers of morning, drew the veil from the face of bright- 
nefs that darted chofen rays. : 

‘ Benezire, like a fparkling atom afpiring to the radiant 
fun, was loft in the dazzling blaze, and ftood for fome time 
like the picture of aftonifhment, ftaring without fpeech or mo- 
tion ; when unfortunately the precious box fell from his trem- 
bling hand. 

* Gulzara, fomewhat alarmed at his uncommon perturba- 
tion, queftioned him thus: ‘* What is the matter, Sir? who 
are you, and from whence, that dare in my prefence be fo 
forgetful of yourfelf ?” 

* Benezire recolleéting himfelf as well as he could, replied : - 

** O brighteft ftar of the firmament of empire, excufe the 
imbecility of old age. The ftorms of many years, that have 
fhaken this tottering frame, fubje&t me to thefe unfortunate 
tremors.” Then taking up the box, it flew open by a fpring 
tothe touch. The firft obje& that prefented itfelf to her view, 
was a living picture of Jehandar Shaw, which he had drawn 
with the pencil of excellence.’ 

A perfon who reads for amufement only, and is chiefly 
pleafed with the marvellous and furprifing, will find lefs 
entertainment in this. work, than in the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, and the Perfian Tales. It is, however, far 
fuperior in one refpe& to thofe compofitions ; for it is a kind of 
Gradus ad Parnaffum, or repofitory for fimiles, metaphors, allu- 
fions, and other ornaments, which a fober judicious poet may 
adapt to great advantage ; and if we miftake not, the tranfla- 
tor himfelf lately tranfplanted fome of thofe very flowers into 
the garden of his drama*, where they thrive well, and make 


a good appearance. 





IX. The Grand Quefticn, Is Marriage ft for Literary Men? By 
P.H. M.D. 8v0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Bladon. 


W* gladly embrace this opportunity to lay before the 
reader a f{pecimen of Italian philofophy, ethics, phy- 
fics, &c. in this work, which, as the tranflator fays, was writ- 
ten by Signor Cocchi, a phyfician at Florence, whom he calls 





* See p. 80. 
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the moft elegant of all the late Italian profe writers, Had we 
not the @.thor’s work before us, we could. not have. believed: 
that fuch a medley of impurity, abfurdity, impiety, and in: 
fhort, of moral and phyfical fribblifm,.in every fenfe of the 
word, could have found its way into the world; and as we 
could not have been convinced without ocular demonftra- 
tion, we fhall put our reader in .poffeffion of the fame crite- 
tion, by enabling him to judge for himfelf, after prefenting a 
few particulars neceflary to be known. 

According to the tranflator’s advertifement, this fame Dr. 
Cocchi, poor gentleman! was twice married, and by each 
communicative fpoufe is faid to have been moft magnificently 
cornuted. The reafon, therefore, fpeaks for itfelf why he is 
in general an enemy to matrimony. In the next place, we by 
no means think ourfelves at liberty to retale thofe paflages of 
his work which are better calculated for an Italian thanan Eng- 
lifh meridian, Laftly, we are of opinion, that the doétor-ex- 
hibits his own circumftances and conftitution as ftandards for 
thofe of all mankind. Of this we have a pregnant inftance 
"in the following quotation, upon which we fhall make no com- 
ment. 

‘ It is obfervable, that in many perfons the defire of love is 
very weak; which happens either on account of their natural 
temperament, or of the acquired habit of indifference brought 
on by a too ftudious application of the mind... Through a con- 
ftitutional neceffity, annexed to, and dependant on .the me- 
chanifm of the human ftru@ure, the periodic ftimulating | of. 
amorous concupifcence, ever accompanied with a remarkable 
uneafinefs, is more frequently felt at.its firft onfets in the days 
of adolefcence ; but from the one-and-twentieth, year incites: 
lefs, and fo on by imperceptible degrees, until about the forty- 
fecond year of life, when its periodic returns are in general 
about every thirtieth day, if fome uncommonly exciting objed,, 
or extraordinary touching, have not awakened the {fleeping. 
power. to exert itfelf oftener. 

« If the pleafure of drinking be enjoyed but in proportion to. 
the more or lefs raging of one’s thirft, it.is obvious to conclude, 
from a parity of reafoning, the with of love’s pleafure will be- 
come weaker in fuch circumftances as above hinted, than if it, 
had been oftener put in practice, than at the protracting revo-; 
lution of thirty days or thereabouts, ‘efpecially where there is 
not only an opportunity of fo doing, but where moreover the 
wife appears to be defirous of a kind concurrence, is partaker. 
of the fame bed, and expeéts to find in her hufband a reafon- 
able and complacent, not a flow and niggardly friend.’ 
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After all, we ate far from faying, that this author is equally 
abfurd through the whole of his work; but we are of opi- 
nion, that it contains very little, or ho new matter; and in 
fome paflages when he treats of the moft common fabjea, he 
is unintelligible. 

- € Ina like manner, by the continued contaé& of a body with 
the pleafure-yielding principle, whether by the mediation of a 
fmooth furface, of a moderate degree of heat, of hardnefs, or 
of emaning effluvia, or by the means of any other caufe to us 
ufknown, the fenfatien of the nervous papillz in our fkin foon 
becomes blunted; and if the obtunding body’s prefiure, or 
fituation, be not taken away or altered, an entire extinétion 
will be its lot. 

‘ And we herice can affign a caufé why the fame female 
form, however blooming, makes not the fame impreffions on 
the fenfe of feeling, if brought into a clofe application with the 
fkity of a male, but rarely, and for a fhort time, as if the juxta 
pofition had been more frequently, and for a more continued 
duration. No wonder then, if, after the firft rapturous ca- 
reer, ‘in the honey-moon of wedlock, that four of the five efen- 
tial parts in the pleafure of love be 4f- the ultimate and only 
remaining is the mere material transfufion of a certain ani- 
mating fluid through its excretory canals.’ 

The reader, perhaps, by this time may fufpe&, that our 
author fpeaks every where of the fofteft' and nobleft of the 
paffions entailed upon the human frame, in the Smithfield ftile ; 
afd that the arguments he brings are as much to the purpofe, 
as ‘thofé by which the knight of La Mancha defined the form 
of the cudgels which battered his fquire’s carcafe. Can the 
following quotation be read in this country without a mixture 
of horror and indignation ? 

« But how, concerning the friendthip which arifes from 
efteem, we ate to obferve, that it appears not to be violently 
appropriated to the married ftate, becaufe even the very beft 
wives, generally fpeaking, foon dwindle, not only into dif- 
efteem, but become gradually objeéts of diflike, averfion, and - 
hatred, a$ much from the perverfe fentiments of their hearts, 
as the weak judgments of their heads ; both which depend 
entirely on the ftruéture of their bodies, and the influence of 
theit education.’ : 

From the title prefixed to this publication, a reader would be 
apt to conclude, that the doétor’s Grand Queftion relates only to 
literary men ; but the following paflage proves that he carries his 
argument much farther. 

‘ If matrimony can be produétive of utility and pleafure to 
any clafs of mankind, it muft be to that of artificers, not only 
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of the loweft mechanical arts which are taken up for. a live. 
lihood by the meaneft of the people, both in town and country, 
but alfo of thofe occupied in the middling bufineffes of fociety ; 
fach as relate to food and raiment, to the building of houfes, 
and to fabricating the various neceflary utenfils.’ 

Our author’s conclufion is as follows. 

* But now, to conclude, may it not from all that has been 
premifed be fafely afferted, and without incurring the charge 
of having advanced an abfurdity, That a man of learning and 
prudence, who has but a circumfcribed and middling fortune, 
will prove much happier, if he betake himfelf toa fingle, free, 
and unencumbered life, rather than chufe to be involved én the 
ftraits, the difficulties, and a thoufand perplexing confequetices 
of inconfiderately venturing upon matrimony, altho’ the chofen 
fpoufe were one of the beft of women. Therefore all who are 
capable of making a juft eftimation of perfons and things, (it 
is now imagined ) will pronounce that an anfwer in the negative 
ought to be given in general to this véry critical —_— 
Is marriage fit for literary men ?? 

After having perufed the preceding extra¢ts, we cannot doubt 
of the concurrence of every man of common fenfe and virtue 
in this kingdom, when we pronounce the performance of this thé 
moff elegant of all the late \talian profe-writers, to be ‘trifling and 
| futile, as well as immoral, unfocial, deteftable, and eeerens 
in its tendency. 





x, An Effay om Perfonal Identity. gy tewe Paris, Sve. 
Pr. 15. Gd. Robfon. A 


HAT it is that conftitutes perfonal identity is:a  pored 

queftion in metaphyfics, Mr. Locke fays, it is she Same 
confcion/nefi, OF, “« @ prefent reprefentation. of a pait_aétion.” 
This opinion has. been generally received; upon the authority 
of that eminent writer. But the author of the effay, which i is 
now before us, has raifed a variety of objections agai ft the. 
doétrine of Mr. Locke, and attempted to anfwet the queltion in 
a different manner. 

If, he fays, it be the fame confcioufnefS alone, as Mr, 
Locke maintains, which conftitutes perfonal identity, then, 
whenever that is abfent, it is manifeft. a perfon is no longer 
the fame: for, when that which is effential to, and the fole 
conftituent of any thing, is abfent, that thing muft_necefla- 
rily be at anend. If, therefore, a man a blafphemed, 
and to-day forgot it, he. is to-day a different perfon.’ 

As it muft be allowed, that what conftitutes the identity of 
any being, fhould be all that is neceffary to ‘conftitute it the 
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being which it is, and, confequently, that it fhould ‘be’ ever 
with it, the author, in another place, reafons in this manner : 

* Suppofe a being at this inftant to begin to exift, and to 
continue in exiftence until feven years hence. Let us alfo 
imagine this being to think uninterruptedly during this {pace ; 
to have an entire freedom of will ; and good and evil thoughts 
in the fame manner that we have them. . No one, I conceive, 
will then deny that this being is properly a perfon: but let us 
fuppofe, that this perfon never once, during its exiftence, re- 
colleéts any of its paft thoughts ; it will then never once have 
the fame con{fcioufnefs, which, as Mr. Locke afferts, conftitutes 
perfonal identity. The fame confcioufnefs is, therefore, fo far 
from being neceflarily, conftantly prefent with perfons, that 
there may be a perfon, which, during its whole exiftence, never 
once had it: it is, therefore, not only improbable, but im- 

ffible, that the fame confcioufnefs fhould conftitute the iden- 
tity of a perfon; fince it is, as fuch, wholly uneflential to per- 
fonality, as much fo as matter itfelf.’ 

The author confiders this point under different views, and 
afferts, that ‘ confcioufnefs does not appear to be that, where- 
in perfonal identity confilts; but only that, whereby we are 
fenfible to ourfelves of this perfonal identity. 

Having propofed his objeftions to the fentiments of Mr. 
Locke, and confidered the notions of Drs Watts, who places 
perfonal identity in the identity of fubftance, or in a power of 
thinking, he endeavours to fhew, that the real and proper con- 
ftituent of: fpiritual or perfonal identity is az uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of thought. 

This pofition renders it neceffary for him to prove, that it is 
effential to the foul always to think: for, if it is—it is manifeft, 
that the being of a foul or perfon, as the fame, depends upon 
its continual thinking ; if not—it is evident, that an uninter- 
rupted continuation of thought cannot be the'conftituent of 
perfonal identity. Every one knows, that Mr. Locke main- 
tains, that the foul does not always think. In fupport of this 
opinion he has produced various arguments *. But this writer 
obferves, that the ground of all the arguments againft the 
continual thinking of the foul, is, that there are times in which’ 
we do not remember to have thought. Thefe however, when 
confiderable, appear, he thinks, to be only in confequence of 

reater degrees of that forgetfulnefs, of which we experience 
indumerable inftances in our minds: he therefore infifts on the 
following arguments; ift. That thought is always included 





* Dr. Watts’ attempts to anfwer thefe arguments in his Phi- 
lofophical Effays, | 
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in. the idea of fpirit. 2dly. That, fince virtue and vice, happi- 
nefs and mifery, ultimately depend on our. thoughts, it is moft: . 
reafonable to imagine, that thought is the effence of.the foul = 

and laftly, That if it be effential to a perfon or fpirit to think. 

but once, it is effential to it to think always. 

Take the laft argument in the words of the author... ‘ If to 
think once be efiential to a foul, then, without that one 
thought, there could not be a foul; but this one thought can 
only be an act, or effe& any thing whilft it is itfelf in exiftence ; 
for nothing is nothing, and, by nothing, nothing can be caufed 
or effected ; while therefore this one thought exifts, there isa 
foul, but this thought can have no influence before it begins, 
or after it ceafes to exift ; the exiftence of the foul, therefore, 
commences and terminates with that of the thought : the foul: 
then muft always think, and this is effential to it,’ 

This point, he thinks, may be illuftrated by analogy. ‘ What: 
is there, fays he, in the material world, that is at any time. 
eflential to athing, and is not always effential to the confti- 
tution of it as the fame? Is it neceffary to make a mafs of 
matter the fame to day that it was yefterday, that it have the 
fame individual atoms? This is always eflential to it. Is a con- 
tinuation of the fame figure, or life, effential to the conftituting 
particular bodies, or vegetables, the fame now that they were 
five minutes fince ? This continuation is always effential to 
them. Exaélly fimilar is the cafe with the foul; if thought 
at any time be effential to it, it muft always be effential. 

* On the whole, then, he fays, it evidently follows, that it-is 
efféntial for a foul or perfon not only to think once, but to think 
always. An uninterrupted continuation of thought, therefore, 
is 4 property on which the very being of fouls and perfons de- 
pends: but any being, once at an end, cannot again. be creat- 
ed the fame. Spiritual and perfonal identity, therefore, wholly 
depends upon an uninterrupted cogtinuation of thought, which, 
confequently, is its real and proper conftituent.’ 

The author, in the remaining part of his effay, removes fome 
objeétions to which his doétrine is expofed ; and concludes 
with an obfervation concerning the conftituent of identity in 
general, or the famous principium individuationis.—On this point 
it is his opinion, that there is, in reality, no univerfal principle 
of individuation ; that of bodies being one thing, and that of 
fpirits another. 

The reader who has a tafte for difquifitions of this nature, * 
will find entertainment in this efflay: the writer’s arguments 
are ingenious, if not always conclufive. Thofe which relate to 
the perpetual thinking of the foul are the mott effential. Sup- 
pofing this point to be clearly demonftrated, his hypothefis. 
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will be readily admitted. But, we apprehend, that, on this: 
metaphyfical fubjeé, all reafoning 2friori can only amount to 
a bare probability. 





XI. Frederic and Pharamond, or the Con/olations of buman Life. 
By John Langhorne, D. D. 8v0. \Pr.2s, 6d. Becket and 
De Hondt. 


HIS work confifts of four difcourfes, between Frederic 

and Pharamond, on the confolations which an affli@ed: 
mind may derive from religion and philofophy. In the firft, 
which is confined to the comforts arifing from religion, the 
argument is purfued in this manner: the world was created by 
the wifdom of God; it is the property of wifdom to do every 
thing for fome good end; the accomplifhment of this end re- 
quires the agency of his Providence ; that agency muft be ex- 
tended to his creatures; man, amongft the reft, muft be the 
obje& of it. Agreeably to thefe deduétions of reafon, he is 
inftruéted, by divine revelation, to look upon God in the ca- 
pacity of a father, and by the farther light of reafon, he is 
taught to expect from him all that can be done by the moft 
perfe& and moft powerful of parents for the happinefs of his 
offspring. If, therefore, he fuffers what is called evil in the 
world, he does not confider it in that light, becaufe he knows 
it muft be permitted by his providential father ; and that as 
he could have no other end than his happinefs in view, he 
would permit nothing that fhould be inconfiftent with that 
end. 

In the fecond difcourfe, Frederic and Pharamond proceed to 
confider the confolations which philofophy affords. This phi- 
lofophy, we are told, is reétitude of fentiment, and refolution 
of foul; or in the words of Valerius Maximus, E/ & illa ves 
bemens et confians animi militia, literis pollens venerabilium doctrine 
facrorum antifies Philofopkia; que ubi peGore recepta eft hominum, 
inbons{to atque inutili affectu difpulfo, totos in folido virtutis muni- 
mento confirmat, potentiores metu ac dolore faciens, Val, Max. de 
Patientia. 

In this admirable view of philofophy, we are prefented, fays. 
Frederic, with, firft, her endowments—‘‘ excellentin knowledge;”” 
fecondly, her office, ‘* the prieftefs of learning, prefiding over,. 
and direéting its influence and ufe ;” thirdly, her operations on 
the mind—‘‘ difpoffefling it of every bafe and unprofitable at - 
tachment, and fecuring it in the folid armour of virtue ;” 
and laftly, the effects of her operations,——"* making us fupe- 


rior to fear and pain.” | 
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The Wluftration of thefe points is the fubje& of three dif- 
courfes. We fhall prefent our readers with the fourth, as a 
fpecimen of the manner in which thefe topics are treated. 
The point in queftion is introduced by fome fhort obfervations, 
and the philofophers thus proceed. 

* Fred. To be fuperior to fear and pain, Pharamond! to‘. 
apprehenfions for the future and diftrefs for the paft.— 

‘ Phar. That is, indeed, a moft defirable ftate. 

‘ Fred. And we are aflured that this is in the gift of philo- 
fophy. Nay, if we recolleé& her powers and purpofes, we fhall 
hardly doubt of it. When fhe-has enlarged the mind, extehded 
its ideas, and taught it a rational eftimate of life, and the 
contingencies of life; fear, with all ‘its troublefome train of 
anxieties, follicitudes, and apprehenfions, vanifhes unavoidably. 

©‘ Phar. Yet ¥ am doubtful— 

* Fred. Of what? You will not charge on the mind of a 
philofopher, a mind that eftimates every thing in proportion to 
its worth, and is regulated purely by unbiaffed reafoti; you 
will hardly charge on fuch a mind the imputation of folly. 


‘ Phar. You cannot fuppofe it. 

* Fred, Then you will not think it capable of fear: for all 
- frar is folly. : 

‘ Phar. How! then, are ‘there not reafonable fears ?°I al- 
low,. the expreflion of groundlefs fears is common, but, at the 
fame time, it {feems to imply the poflibility of fuch- as are not 
groundlefs, fuch as have fome real caufe or foundation, and, of 
confequence, are not unreafonable. 

‘ Fred. Current expreffions, you know, donot always carry 
truth and propriety with them. Aind whatever they may infi- 
nuate to the contrary, {t#ll fear and folly are fynonymous terms. 

© Phar. You -will\at ’ leaft have the goodnefs to explain this 
myftery. 

‘ Fred. The events we fear either will come to. pats, or they 
will not come.to pafs— 

‘ Phar. It is eafy to fee what you would infer from thence. 
You will pardon me, but Iam not to be fatisfiéd with that trite 
demonftration, which is to follow your well known propolition. - 
If I fee any evilimpending, itmuit, it-will excite my fears. If 
it be unavoidable, fo much the worfe. 

“ Fred. 1 am pleafed’ to find that you are not to be carried 
away by the flight of fyllegifm, and that you faw through the 
fhadow I was holding up to you. Let us ever thus defpife the 
arts of fchoolmen, and colle our opinions only from the truth 
and nature of things—lIf thefe do not tell us that fear is folly, 


we will ceafe to think it fo. 
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‘ Phar. With that method of enquiry I hall be perfealy 
fatisfied. 

‘ Fred. We muft ftill recur to our firft principle, and - form 
our eftimate of things agreeably to the ceconomy of nature. 
What is the object of our fears ? Is it death ?—Let us confider a 
moment—Would you not think me a little unreafonable, if I 
exprefied fome great fear that the fun would fet to day >— 

* Phar, Why fhould you put fuch a quefiion ? 

‘ Fred. A little abfurd ?— 

‘ Phar. Who could help it ? 

‘ Fred. The fear of death is full ‘as unreafonable, full as ab- 
furd. The refignation of life is as natural and as neceflary as 
the refignation of day-light. The people that inhabit the other 
fide of the globe have the fame title to the latter that we have. 
‘The fucceeding generation has as much right to the places we 
hold on earth, as we had to thofe of our predeceflors—To be 
afraid of death, then, would not be foolifh only ; it would be 
unjuft—One of the Moorifh kings of Spain thought very rea- 
fonably on this fubje&t. His favourite, in compliment to his 
mafter, complained that there was fuch a thing as death in 
the world.—‘* Hold, faid the prince, let us not abufe our beft 
friend—Had he not remcved my father, I fhould neither have 
been caliph, nor you prime minifter,” 

‘ Phar. All this feems very juft. 

* Fred. You muft be fenfible that to fear any other natural 
event is equally abfurd. 

‘ Phar. It cannot be denied—But are there not moral evils to 
be feared? 

* Fred, There are many which it muft be reafonable to guard 
againft ; none which it can be reafonable to fear. 

‘ Phar, That diftinion is fair and equitable ; as you were 
determined to take away my fears, it was but reafonable you 
fhould leave me caution. But what fhall we do with pain? . 

‘ Fred. You know we are {peaking of mental pain, the dif- 
treffes of the wind, 

‘ Phar. I know it. 

* Fred. ‘The fame principle that puts an end to our fears, 
excludes our. forrows too. It is equally unreafonable either to 
dr:ad or to deplore thofe events which happen in confequence. 
of the eftablifhed order of nature. And as caution, with re- 
gard to moral evils, is the proper fubftitute of fear ; fo, in a 
wife ard well difciplined mind, perplexity and uneafinefs will 
give place to calm and unembarraffed fentiment.—And now, 
Pharamond, we have purfued this fubjeét as far as it would lead 
us: it istime we fhould relieve ourfelves by attentions lefs ab-. 
{tragied, What think you of air and exercife ? 

” * Phar, 
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* Phar. With all my heart-—That is the practical philofophy 
of.he body, in which I never fail to find my account.’ 

In the arrangement of thefe difcourfes, there /eems to be the 
impropriety, which rhetoricians call byferologia. The acthor 
prefents us with a pleafing view of the confolations arifing from 
religion, and then leaves us to contemplate the cold co:nforts 
which refult from philofophical {peculations. 

This volume contains 157 pages ; but with refpec&t to quan- 
tity of matter, they are ** pages of inanity,” refembling thofe 
of law, which confift of thirteen lines, and fix words in each 


line! but—ine/t fua gratia parvis. 





XII. Ledtures on the Catechifm of the Church of England: With a 
Difcourfe on Conjirmation. By Thomas Secker, LL. D. lateLord 
Archbifbop of Canterbury. Publifbed from the original Manu/- 
cripts by Beilby Porteus, D. D, and George Stinton, D. D. 
bis Grace’s Chaplains, Two Vols. 8v0. Pr.ios. White. 


HIS eminent divine, fpeaking of the catechifm of our 
church, obferves, * that it is, as it ought to be, fo clear 
in the main, as to need but little explaining, all things con- 
fidered.’ But then, he fays, ‘ it is alfo, as it ought to be, fo 
fhort, as to leave much room for fetting forth the particulars 
comprehended under its general heads; for confirming both 
thefe by reafon and Scripture ; amd for imprinting the whole 
on the confciences and affeétions of the learners,’ ~ 

The le&tures now before us are calculated to anfwer thefe 
ufeful purpofes; thatis, to explain, prove, and inforce the 
principal articles of our religion, as they appear in the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and other parts of 
the Catechifm. 

With regard to the manner in which le&tures or difcourfes 
of this nature ought to be compofed, this refpeStable writcr 
obferves, ‘ that where the fundamental truths of our common 
faith are to be taught, confirmed, and recommended, nothi: g 
new or curious ought to have any place in fuch an exp-fition,’ 

This remark is certainly very juft, and is faithfully obferved 
by the good archbifhop, in the courfe of thefe leQures; for he 
affefis no elegance of language, novelty of thought, or refines 
ment of reafoning : his ubfervations are plain, obvieus, and 
familiar, fuitable to the apprehenfions of a popular audience. 

There are fome pofitions in the Catechifm, which learned 
writers, advocates for reafon in matters of religion, have called 
in queftion : but our pious metropolitan has proceeded in the 
good old way ; and takén care to avoid the jmputationwf ad- 
vancing heretical opinions, which had been attended with dif- 
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advantageous confequences to one of his predeceffors * in the 
church where thefe leétures were delivered. 

To confirm the doGrines of the Catechifm our author, as it 
is ufual on thefe occafions, appeals to the Scriptures; and his 
quotations from thence are in general very proper; but in 
fome few inftances he feems to have diftorted the words of the 
facred writers from their original fcope and intention: of this — 
we fhall take the liberty to produce two or three examples, 

In order to prove the inability of man, he fays, ‘ the Scrip- 
ture teaches, that without Chrifi we can do nothing ; and that we 
are not fufficient to think any thing, as of ourfelves.’—Thefe expref- 
fions, we apprehend, have no reference to the natural inability 
of man in general; but wholly relate to the Apoftles; and 
only contain a declaration of their infufficiency to convert the 
world, or condué& the Chriftian difpenfation, without fuperna- 
tural affiftance. 

In the fame difcourfe we are told, * that faith, which is the 
fountain of al/ adtionstrutly good, is not of ourfelves, it is the gift 
of God.’ 

The Apoftle, in the. paflage from which thefe words are 
taken, fays, dy grace ye are faved, through faith ; and that not of 
yourfelves: it is the gift of Ged. Tso, in-the original, evidently 
relates to the claufe gecwopevos ese Sta Tug wWisews, Not to 
aiseag only; for in that cafe it would certainly have been 
au7u, inftead of vero; St. Paul, therefore, in this place does 
not affert, that faith, but that falvation by faith, is the gift 
of God. 

Speaking of Creeds the author tells us, that ‘ thefe coilec- 
tions, or fummaries, are in Scripture called, she form of found 
avords, the words of faith, and the principles of the doétrine of 
Chrift.’ 

But thefe texts of Scripture, we will venture to affert, have 
juft as much relation to creeds and fummaries of faith, as they 
have co his Grace’s catechetical leétures. 

Yet, though thefe, and other paflages of this nature, and 
probably fome of the doétrines which this venerable author has 
maintained, may not ftand the teft of a critical examination, 
there are. many excellent difcourfes, in thefe volumes, on prace 
tical fubje&ts. And through the whole there are evident traces 
of the preacher’s unaffected piety, extenfive benevolence, candor, 
and moderation : and of his ardent defire to promote the know~ 
ledge and practice of religion, the welfare of fociety, and the 
eternal happinefs of mankind. 
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* Dr. Clarke; reftor of St. James’s, Weitminfter. 
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13. The injured Daughter: or, the Hiftory of Mifs Maria Beau 
mont. 2 Vols. 12mo. Pr. 6s. Noble, 


MIDST the torrent of abufe and obfcenity iffuing from the 

prefs through the channel of fictitious memoirs, hiftories, 
and novels, it is fome degree of merit in an author to be harm- 
lefs. Such produétions fal! chiefly into the hands of the young and 
ignorant ; we can therefore excufe the writers for being dull, 
provided they are chafte. Reviewers, jaded with perufing fuch 
a multiplicity of monthly publications, may the rather be dif- 
pofed to extend their indulgence to the Injured Daughter, inal 
much as they have enjoyed the benefit of a moft refrefhing nap 


from her foporific narrative. 


14. True Delicacy: or, the Hiftory of Lady Frances Tylney, and 
Henry Cecil, Bf. 2Vols. .2m0. Pr. 6s. Noble. 


Nec vir nec femina. This equivocal produftion, ftamped with 
the features of either fex, would feem to be the motley offspring 
of a neutral fpecies that now exhibits equally in the literary and 
polite world. We form thisjudgmentupon thecharaétersdefcribed, 
which appear to be of neithier fex, whilft they partake of both, 
Cecil, Sir W. Revel, and colonel Tylney, poffefs all the delicacy 
of fentiment. becoming petticoats ; but for Mrs. Towerden, we 
fhould be at a lofs in what clafs of animals to rank her, unlefs 
we were fortunately told fhe was the mother of the pretty Jittle 


abfurd Clariffa. 


15, The Hiflory of Jack Wilks, a Lover of Liberty. 2 Vols. 12m0, 
Pr. 5s. Gardner. 


Thofe who take up the Hiftory of Jack Wilks, expecting to 
meet with anecdotes relating to the private life of a certain po- 
pular gentleman, will be difappointed: but even thofe, per- 
haps, will not think the time allotted to the perufal of it en- 
tirely mifpent. Whatever faults may be deteéted in it as a 
compofition, with regard to the drawing, the grouping, or the 
colouring, the. mora/ running through it may be allowed to 
have its utility. 

Jack Wilks, the hero of thefe volumes, is a young fellow of 
much fpirit, with a fmall fortune: he has neither a con- 
temptible underftanding nora bad heart: nay, he appears to 
have no fmall. fhare of philanthropy: but being naturally 
of an extravagant turn, and having a very wrong idea of li- 
berty, he becomes.a confiderable enemy to himéelf, and rather 

La a dif- 
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a difgrace than an honour to his fpecies. His love of liberty 
is, indeed, only a pernicious paffion which drives him to fly in 
the face of government, and to fhew, upon all occafions, ** a 
Jofty difregard” for thofe falutary reftri€tions by which alone 
the peace of fociety can be preferved. Jack Wilks, therefore, 
confidered as a licentious young fellow trampling upon all laws, 
homan and divine, will certainly not appear in an amiable 
charaéter ; but if he is viewed in a proper light by the free- 
born Britons, fons of freedom, and choice fpirits of the prefent 
age, he may perhaps induce them, by the force of example, to 
acquire wew habits of thinking, and to adopt sew methods of 
acting. 


16. The Hiftory of Amintor and Terefa. 80. Pr. 2s. 6d. Owen. 


This publication is written in the Bunyan flile. We are in- 
troduced to Senex Chriftianus and Chriftiana, and to a Terefa, 
whofe hufband Amintor is fpirited away to Algiers, or fome of 
the Barbary ftates (but by whom, or for. what purpofe, does not 
clearfy appear) and after being given over for loft, returns with 
his father-in-law, who had been kidnapped likewife, to receiye 
the reward of his fidelity and virtues in the arms of Terefa, and 
the re-poffeffion of his fortune. The ftory is one of the moft 
improbable, and the charafters the moft infipid we have lately 
met with. 


17. The Fair Wanderer: or, the Triumphs of. Virtue. 8vo. 
Pr. 13. 6d. Brown. : 


An old edition of the Virgin in Eden, republifhed with the 
above new title page; a fpecies of impofition which merits 
a feverer cenfure than we can beftow. 


18. The fourteen'b Satire of Juvenal imitated. By Thomas Ne- 
vile, 4. M Fellow of Jefus College Cambridge. 420. 
Pr.is. T. Payne. 


Our learned readers are too wel] acquainted with the beau- 
ties of the fourteenth fatire of Juvenal, for us to expatiate up- 
on them. We wifh Mr. Nevile had fhewn himfelf more capa- 
ble or more willing to preferve and heighten them in his imi- 
tation. His expreffion is in general deficient both in force and 

elegance, and though the fpirit of poetry and fatire fometimes 
appears, yet it too quickly fubfides in tamenefs and infipidity. 
Who cannot but lament that fuch lines as 


« Lert but a peer or peerefs come to dine, 
Jn polifh’d pride the rich buffet fhall fhine ; 
A brighter glofs the Perfian guilts difelofe, 


And the lac’d footmen ftand in tawdry rows,’ 
z fhould 
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fhould be fucceeded by fuch as 


© Why this folicitude for poor iaede, 
_¢ While every ferious bus’nefs is delay’d? 

A fpotlefs family without a vice, 

Is a concern in which you’re not fo nice.’ 


But our readers may be enabled to form a better judgment 
of the poem from the following lines, which we affure him 
are by no means the wortt, 


©‘ Ye Foors! ye Woopwarps! quit the comic trade ; 
On the world’s ftage more pleafant pranks are play’d. 
Who but moft thake with laughter, when he fees - 
A wretch for lucre barter health and eafe? 

Yet all, from thofe who ftretch their lungs for hire, 
To him who wantons on the wav’ring wire, 

Reap and enjoy the harveft of their pains, 

While fome folks put no period to their gains. ° 
Go, frantic! if the God of gold commands, 

Go, walk with peftilence o’er fcorching fands,’ 

All life’s beft comforts left! or thiv’ring go 

Where winter’s banners wave o’er hills of fnow! 

For what? unrival’d among cits to range 

The gaze and envy of a full Exchange.’ 














19. The Mufe’s Bloffoms: or juvenile Poems, 8vo0. Pr. 1. 
. Robinfon and Roberts. 


Thefe pieces were written before the author was twenty 
years of age, feveral of them when he was but fourteen, 
and one of them when he was only eleven, the age at which 
Mr. Pope wrote his Ode on Solitude. Confidering them 
as the prodyGtions of early youth, we have read them with piea- 
fure. 

In the title of thefe poems there is an air of puerility, and an 
impropriety of expreffion: for what idea can we form of a mufe 
in blofom? This objection, if it fhould be thought of any con- 
fequence, may be eafily avoided in the next edition; as it 
would be fufficient to call them Juvenile Poems, 


20. Netley Abbey. 4n Elegy. By George Keate, Ef. Second 
Edition, Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


Netley, or rather Lettleley abbey, in the parith of Hound, 
near Southampton, was founded by king Henry III. as a mo- 
naftery for Ciftercian monks, in the year 1239. < 

This elegant little poem is accompanied with a fhort hiftori- 
cal account of the abbey, and.a perfpective view of its prefent 

remains. © 
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remains. It was firft publifhed in 1764 %, and has now re- 
ceived confiderable alterations and additions ; but the inge- 
nious author modeftly defires it may be underftood, that nei- 
ther the one nor the other were made in confequence of any 
fuppofed merit of its own, but merely to preferve the memory 
of an ancient ruin, which has alternately fuffered from weather, 
and the ill tafte of its owners, to fuch a degree, that they who 
feek it a few years hence, may find it only in this defeription. 


21. The Navy Leeches; a Poem. 4to. Pr. 1s, 6d. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 


This performance is calculated entirely for the meridian of 
Wapping. ‘The author’s intention feems to be to lath the 
abufes practifed in certain offices within the marine depart- 


ment. 


22. Political Society ; a@ Poetical Effay. Addrefed to John Wilkes, 
Efq. 4to. Pr.2s, Flexney. 


We need fcarcely inform our readers, after they know the 
patron to whom this Effay is addreffed, of its contents 5 or that 
we haye reviewed, commended, or condemned the fame fubjeéts, 
a hundred times. ‘Tyranny, the conftitution, degeneracy, def- 
potifm, government, liberty, flavery, and all that, chime in our 
ears, with the fame dull monotony of epithets, fentiment, and 
thime. This poet, however, has difcovered an anecdote which 
is {pick and fpan new; and is neither more nor lefs than 
that William the Conqueror and his mifcreants owed all their 
fuccefles to the tories. But don’t let the reader take this dif- 
covery upon our word, but upon that of the poet, when fpeak- 
ing of the Norman invafion, he fays, 


‘ The fignal giv’n, the Baftard’s trumpets found 
On Gallia’s fhore, and mifcreants flock around ; - 
The ccerule wall, with vultures eyes furvey, 

And mark Britannia as their deftin’d prey: 

They come by haplefs Fortune wafted o’er, 

And Freedom trembles on Britannia’s fhore ; 

They fight, her children prefs th’ enfanguin’d plain, 
Or drag the Conq’ror’s vile oppreilive chain, 

The Conq’ror faid I? No, his boafted fway; 

Sprung from thofe minions, Tories of the day ; 

His flatt’ring titles, and his chief fupport, 

Flow’d from that abject race, the vermin of the court.’ 





La 


* See Vol. xvii. p. 472. 
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Before our author takes leave of his fubjeét, he does not fail 
to pour forth his incenfe before the fhrine of what he thinks po- 
pularity, by praifing feveral members of both houfes; and 
after celebrating the marquis of R m and lord C——m, 
he clofes the illuftrious lift with the names of Mawbey and 


Horne. 


23. Stanzas facred to Liberty. To which are added, the Farring- 
don Ekéion, a Ballad, the Poet?s Curfe, a Fragment. By i, 
Pottinger. 40. Pr, 1s. Bingley. 


This bold bard tells his patron, in his epiftle dedicatory, 
that he ‘ could have received a liberal price to have written 
againft Mr. Wilkes ;’ but that if he had accepted it, he had 
pawned his confcience for the paltry bribe. We think, how- 
ever, that he was not the patriot’s friend for refufing it’ for 
his abilities as a writer are fo contemptible, that he muft hurt 
any caufe he efpoufes. 


24. An Epifile to Junius Silanus from Cornelius Scipio. Junius 
Silanus, at the Time of the Confpiracy of Cataline, was Confud 
ele@. He firff gave his Voice again? Cataline, ihen changed bis 
Mind, and voted for him. Scipio, who afterwards was killed in 
Afvick fighting for the Liberty of Rome againff Cxfar, wrote to 
Silanus this famous Epiftle, in which be arraigns his Condu@, and 
renounces bis Friendpip. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


This little pamphlet feems to be intended as a violent at- 
tack upon a right honourable gentleman ; but the author has 
been. fo uninformed with regard to faéts and charaéters, that 
the inve&tives he borrows from the Roman Hiftory return very 
forcibly upon himfelf.—Without entering into any examina- 
tion whether what is commonly called Cataline’s confpiracy was 
not a plot formed by a gang of Roman patricians who had a 
cowardly, and confequently cruel, conful at their devotion againft 
the liberties and properties of the people, we fhall ftick to facts. 
Junius Silanus was, at that time, perhaps the moft refpeétable 
charaéter in Rome, and preferved his reputation fo well, that 
Cicero himéelf, in his fecond Philippic, boafted' that his con- 
fulfhip was approved of by Silanus. Plawcuit Silano (fays he) 
confulatus meus, Silanus being conful elect, was the firlt called 
upon for his opinion, which was, that the confpirators fhould 
be capitally punifhed. Though his voice had great influence 
againft Cxfar, yet the latter pays him, in his fpeech, the higheft 
compliments that could poifibly be beftowed upon a Roman 
Senator, P, Silanum, {ays he, virum fortem atque firenuum certé 
Scio, qua dixerit, fiudio reipublica dixiffé, neque illum in tanta re, 
gratiam, aut inimicitias exercere. Eos mores eamque modeftiam viri 
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Silanus, like an honeft man, was impreffed by Czfar’s ar. 
guments for lenity ; and when Tiberius Nero took notice, in 
the courfe of the debate, that the fenate houfe was furrounded 
by a band of ruffians, threatening the lives of every member 
(particularly that of Czfar) who was for moderate meafures, 
he thought that the debate ought to be adjoitrned till that force 
was removed; and, had there been adivifion, Silanus would have 
divided for Nero’s motion. Suetonius tells us, that it was 
thought fhameful for a fenator to change his declared opinion, 
(or /ententia) but that Silanus wanted to foften his, as if it had 
been taken in a more fevere f:nfe than he meant. 

Such is the plain ftate of this patrician’s cafe, by which it ap- 
pears that he did wor vote for Cataline; and that he is abutfed by 
the author of this epiftle only for being inclined to moderate 
meafures, and for thinking that Cataline’s enemies had been 
guilty of fome blunders in profecuting him, for which they after- 
wards wanted to make amends by the violence of their pro- 
ceedings. The author has not been unfuccefsful in his imita- 
tion of the epiftolary manner among the Romans ; but a claf- 
fical writer would not have talked of the Scipio’s and the 
Emilius’s inftead of the Scipiones and the /Zmilii, 


25. The Pocket Herald; or, a complete View of the prefent Peerage of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 2 Vols. 12m. Pr. 7s. Almon. 


The Editor of this Pocket Herald is, we fuppofe, concerned 
in the publication of thofe profitable and dele€table hiftories 
commonly called the Little Red Books, which have of late been 
adorned with the armorial bearings of the Britifh and [rith no- 
bility, and by re-publifhing their plates in this form, intends to 
make the belt he can of bis property. Accuracy is all which is 
required in fo confined a plan, and even in that cafe we think 
this author is fometimes miftaken, though we dare not pretend 
to fay that his errors are not thofe of the prefs. 

The method obferved in this work is, to give fome account 
of the births and marriages of Scotch, Englith, and Irifh nobi- 
lity, without gcing back to any anceftor, not even a father. 
We next have their titles; then their creations; afterwards 
their arms, under which head this compiler is toleraby accurate, 
and, lefily, their chief feats. Thus, reader, you know as much 
as we do of this publication; and if thou art a virtuofo in he- 
_ saldical matters, by making ufe of it and the red covered book 

as vade mecum:, thou mayeft be able to decide many important 
- gueftions aiid wagers at thy elub, or evening compotation. 
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26. Reports by James Brindley Engineer, Thomas Yeoman E£z- 
gineer, and F.R.S. and John Golborne Engineer, relative to 
a navigable Communication betwixt thé Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. Pr. 4s. Becket. aed 


The nature of this report confines the confideration of it to 
the noblemen and gentlemen who are concerned in the great 
undertaking it relates to, and thofe who have hadan opportunity 
of examining in their own perfons the courfes of the rivers, 
with the topography, nature, and quality of the grounds thro’ 
which it is to be carried... We can only fay, that from in- 
fpecting the publication itfelf, the furveys»it mentions . have 
been made with the greateft accuracy ; and that the differences 
of opinion among the engineers are fo many earnefts to the 
undertakers, that their proceedings have hitherto been. caried 
on with a liberal fpirit of enquiry, which partakes nothing of 
the nature of a job. 


27. Somnium Academiti Cantabrigienfis, 47. Pr. 6¢. Hingefton. 


This is apparently the produétion of one of thofe vifomaries 
who would perfuade wifer folk to prefer the Aonefum to the 
utile. The fubjeét of it is the late eleétion of a chancellor 
for the univerfity of Cambridge; and the purport to recome 
mend acertain nobleman, ‘‘ as remarkable for his own virtues, 
as for thofe of his family,” in preference to fach as * tipple 
and caroufe all night, give up their whole time to cards and 
dice, and flaunt about with their /istle whores to park and play- 
houfe, without remorfe or fhame.”” But alas! how. vain the 
imagination, that a knowing C n, deep-verfed in the fci- 
ence of good-eating and good-drinking, would be turned afide 
from his full career towards deanery or bithoprick, to liften to 
the expoftulations of a dreamer. ‘The intention, however, of 
our academick is good, though his Latin is indifferent. ‘* Sal- 
vo foro confcientiz” is rather an inelegant phrafe for our 
** Confcience inviolated ;”? and we would willingly be informed, 
upon what authority vefrém, in the following fentence is marked 
for the Genitive plural : ** Quicquid verd jam ftatuet Acade- 
mia veftrim erit florentiffimi filii, &c.” P. 10. 


28. Dream of Dreams, 4to. Pr. 6d. Baker and Leigh. 


This tranflation, though the author would willingly feem 
to ridicule his origisial, is evidently the manufacture of one of 
thofe needy authors,. who have no other means of comply- 
ing with ‘* certain _whorefon habits of eating and drinking,” 
but by catching at the paffing topick of the day. The notes 
explanatory explain nothing, and the whole is the dream of 
a dream, the refieétion of a fhadow. 
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29. An Account of the four Perfons found fiarved to death, at 
, in Hertfordthire, 4t0. Pr. 1s, Browne, 

The public is fuffciently acquainted with the contents of 
this publication ; to which the editor has prefixed a plate of 
the. miferable objeéts, that is fhockingly ftriking, As it is in- 
tended for the benefit of the furviving child, we are perfuaded 
the reader will. not expect our recommendation to introduce it 
to his encouragement. 


30. 4 few Thoughts upon Pointing and fome other Helps towards 
Perfpicuity of Exprefion. By J.B. F.R.S. and F.S. A. 4t0 
Pr. 1s. Worral and Tovey. 

* Pointing, fays this writer, ftri€tly and properly fo called, 
feems to be abfolutely necefary ; at leaft, exceedingly convenient 
and ufeful. 

‘ A proper divifion into paragraphs has alfo its ufe and 
beauty.’ . 

‘ Many other Diftin@ions tend greatly to perfpicuity: Great 
Letters properly applied; Under-/coring, in writing ; Italics, 
Capitals, Se. in printed books; and in fhort, every artifice 
that can be invented, to lead the reader’s apprehenfion into the 
track of the writer’s meaning. And if a writer finds himfelf a 
little hard-bound now and then, and not eafily delivered of his 
own meaning, he will eafily conceive how ferviceable it muft 
be to his reader,*to furnifh him with aay clew to guide him 
through the mazy labyrinth.’ 

Thefe remarks are undoubtedly very juft ; but inelegantly 
expreffed. In the concluding fentence the author’s ideas are 
indelicate, and incohefent, 

This piece, however, may be read with advantage, by thofe 
who attempt to write without knowing, or without attending to 
the rdles of punctuation.—It is printed at the end of the Second 
Volume of Mr. Burrow’s Cafes of Settlement determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench.’ 


31+ Tbe Oxford Expulfion condemned, and the grofs Errors of the 
Oxonian refuted, in bis Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Whitfeld’s 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Durell, Vice Chancellor of the Univerfity « 
of Oxford. In a Letter to a Friend, 8vo, Pr. ts. Crowder. 
This writer, who calls himfelf ‘* a real member of the church 
of England,” if we are not deceived by a /milarity of ftile and 
manner, is the great luminary of the Tabernacle.-—To attempt 
to give this Letter any farther character would be fuperftuous. 


32. The Way to Holine/s and Peace, &c. To which is added, an 
Extra@ of a Letter to a young Gentleman under the deepeff beart- 
fele Affifion. 12mo. Pr. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts. 
This and the preceding Letter are evidently written by au- 

thors of the fame religious perfuafion; and to their pious affo- 

ciates we recommend them, 33. Ani- 
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33> Animadverfions on an Effay on religions Eftablifoments, and on 
three-Letters to the Author of the Confeffional. 8ve. Pr. 1s 64. 
Becket and De Honde. , 


The author of thefe Animadverfions appears to have an 
honeft and laudable .regard for religious truth and liberty. 
There is juftice and reafon in many of his remarks ; but nothing 
that feems to merit our more particular notice. 


34. A Syftem of Divinity, Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and Morality ; colle&ted 
Srom the Writings of Authors of various Nations and Languages, 
and of the nobleft Doors of the Chriftian Church; which opens a 
Paffage almoft to the whole Difcipline of the Jews and Chriftians, 
Défigned alfo to teach the Reader a perfe@ Skill in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. By George Adams; M. 4. 800. Pr. 5. 
Bladon. | 


Fronti nulla fides !—Should any one, in this performance, 
expe& ‘ a Syftem of Divinity, Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and 
Morality,’ he would be greatly difappointed : Thefe pages will 
give him very little information. Or fhould he have recourfe 
to this work, in order to obtain ‘ a perfe& ikill in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,’ he would be equally deceived; unlefs he 
can acquire this knowledge from a number of paflages collected 
out of the fathers, and the Jewifh rabbins. 

In what ftile Mr. Adams writes, our readers will. be able to 
judge by the following paragraph; which we feleét,- not. be- 
caufe it is better or worfe than the reft, but becaufe it is one of 
the fhorteft in the book. 

‘ If we may have feemed to have plucked out chaff inftead o 

wheat, coals inftead of treafure, be it imputed to themfelves 
who will be deceived with fuch like [while they negleé& rather 
hate better] yet it will happen to as for not leaft of all-pain.to 
have found among them nothing better, while that for that 
reafon thankfully we are compelled to acknowledge, not oply 
that the refurreétion of the dead is the confidence of chriftians, 
but alfo the knowledge of its myfteries their only privilege, not 
common to others with them. It will render the benefit of 
the light [which by the exceflive gooduefs of God} we enjoy, 
more efteemed, to fet our mind to the darknefs in which others 
miferably ftumble.’ es. 
_ We commend the modefty of this writer for not pretending 
in the title page, that his book was defigned to teach the reader 
the principles of the Englifh language, the rules of oratory, and 
the art of regfoning. 


35. Two 
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35. Two Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, i, 
the Year 1768 : The one upon the 30th of Oftober, being the Day. 
appointed for the Commemoration of Benefactors to the Univerfity : 
The other upon the 201b of November following. By Samuel 
Hallifax, LL. D. Fellow of Trinity-Hall, ‘and Arabic Profe firs 

. in the Univerfity of Cambridge.: 410. Pr. 1s, White. 


The paffage of Scripture, which this learned and ingenious 
writer has illuftrated in thefe difcourfes, is this obfervation of 
Solomon—dJn much wifdom is much grief and he that increafeth 
knowledge increafeth Jorrous, —He enquires into the reafons on 
which this remark is founded; and obferves, that if any ad- 
vantages are to be derived from knowledge, confidered as a 
means of happinefs, we fhall be moft likely to find them, in 
the pleafure attending the purfuit and inveftigation of truth, 
in the confciow{nefs of fuperior talents, in the refpe& and de- 
ference paid to them by others, in the fuppofed iufluence of 
knowledge on the mind of him who is poffeffed of it,’ or -laftly, 
in its being a probable method of recommending ourftlves and 
advancing our fortunes in the world: but, upon examination, 
he finds, that, in all thefe mitances, the ptopofition inthe text 
is eminently true. From hence -he: infers, that. we ought to 
call our thoughts from thofe fpeculations, from which we are 
fure to reap nothing but difappointment, and -fix them on that 
which is our proper’ happinefs, and what .Solomon calls the 
whole duty of man. | 

It may be objefted,: that ‘reprefentations of this nature have 
a tendency to difcourage and-fupprefs that laudable ambition in 
the purfuit of knowledge, which it is the defign of all acade- 
mié4t inftitutioris fo animate and’ incite. Dr. Hallifax endea- 
vours to remove this objeA@ion; but by fome readers, it is pros 
bable, his anfwer may be thought infufficient. 

On the other hand, as the heart of man is apt to be elated 
and intoxicated by the pomp and pride ‘of fcience, thefe dif- ~ 
courfes may be of great fervice, by exhibiting a lively re- 
prefentation of the vanity of all.human knowledge, and. the 
neceffity of applying the:mind. to thofe moral and intelleGual- 
attainments, which alone can benuelly and ennoble the foul in 


a fuperior {tate of exiftence. 


36. An Hiforical Catéchifm: or, fort Dieu on the Progrefs of 
Revealed Religion; the Authority of the Scriptures; and the Prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, By Daniel Watfon, M. 4. Vicar of Mid- 
dleton Tyas, in Yorkfhire. 12m. Pr..is. 6d. Robfon. 

This tract is intended to'pive young perfons a general view of 
facred hiftory, and the principles of Chriftianity’; and is ex- — 
tremely well calculated to anfwer this ufeful purpofe. 
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